TWENTY-FIVE CENTS 


THE CHURCH IN HOUSTON 


By Clifford Dowdey 


WHAT IS A THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY? 


By W. Norman Pittenger 


For Lenten reading—and 


for year ‘round devotions 


THE MIRACLE 
OF THE 
CROSS 


The Story of the Centurion 


by ROBERT R. BROWN 


Foreword by the Rt. Rev. Henry St. George Tucker 


What is so important about the cross? Why hasn’t 
mankind forgotten Calvary? Why do Christians all 
over the world pack the churches on Good Friday to 


think upon His crucifixion and death? 


Here are the answers to these questions—the story of 
Calvary straight from an eyewitness on Golgotha: 
from Longinus, the centurion in charge of the Roman 
Soldiers who put Him to death. It is the story of what 
the centurion saw, heard and felt. Who could discuss 
with more authority the whole background, drama and 


aftermath of Calvary in the human soul? 


This book is not fiction; it is Scripture-based devo- 
tional material filled with the inspiration of a death- 
less Christ and a questing humanity—a devotional 
book as lovely as Lent and the Easter season them- 
selves. $1.50 


at your bookstore 


a Revell publication 


LETTERS 


Opinions expressed below are not necessaril; 
those of “Episcopal Churchnews”’ or its editors 


# OVERLOOKED 


WORDS TRADIO INSTRUMENTO. 
RUM. ETC., WERE DELETED IN RE. 
PORT ON ORDINATIONS BY HOUSE 
OF BISHOPS. PLEASE CORRECT. 

DELETION OF WORDS WAS BY 
VOTE OF THE HOUSE OF BISHOPS 
THE FEW EXTRA COPIES OF RE. 
PORT IN MY POSSESSION } 
CROSSED OUT WORDS IN OW} 
HAND. CANNOT UNDERSTAND 
HOW YOU GOT UNCORRECTED 
COPY UNLESS BY MACHINATION 
OF DEVIL TWO COPIES STUCK TO. 
GETHER DURING CORRECTING. 


(THE REV.) JOHN H. FITZGERALD 
SECRETARY, HOUSE OF BISHOPS 
Ed. Note: We indeed appreciate having the 
secretary of the House of Bishops wire to HCnews 
the above correction of action taken by the bishops 
in Williamsburg while in closed session and are 
sorry that the copies we received were not prop- 
erly deleted. The action referred to the State- 
ment of the House of Bishops concerning ordina- 
tions. In part, it should have read: ‘Further, 
we are of the opinion that additions to the rite 
(as for instance, anointing and prostration) are 
inconsistent with the witness of our communion 
to Catholic Christianity’”’ . . . The words Tradio 
Instrumentorum—and it should be ‘“Traditio’— 
should have been taken out of the parenthetical 
phrase. The words concern the handing over to 
the ordinand of certain symbols of the office, for 
instance chalice, Bible, ete-—The Editors 


H@ FOX SHOULD BE BLESSED 


On reading in your recent issue 
(HCnews, Dec. 20-27), the article about 
“Blessing the Hounds,” I could not but 
recall that a good many interesting and 
intriguing practices of the Medieval 
Church are definitely sub-Christian; and 
this applies to the blessing of the hounds. 
How or why this practice has come in 
this age to this country I cannot quite 
conceive. 

However, if it must be done, why not 
give some consideration to the poor fox? 
With both spiritual and temporal weap- 
ons against him, he does not seem to 
have much of a show. If the hounds are 
blessed, why not play fair and bless the 
fox also, thus giving him at least a sport- 
ing chance? This would seem to be a bit 
more equitable and therefore more 
nearly Christian. 


(THE RT. REV.) G. ASHTON OLDHAM 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


B ‘ETERNITY’ APPRAISED 


Though I found Nash Burger’s arti- 
cle, “What is a Religious Book?”, very 
interesting and felt it was an article 
which should be read by all, I could not 
help but think that the author was a lit- 
tle confused, or perhaps he wrote in a 
confusing way. 

_The particular case in mind concerns 
his remarks about From Here to Etern- 
ity. Though it is strictly a matter of 
opinion, I fear I cannot see how he feels 
this novel fails because it “presents a 
view of man that is incomplete, that is 
one-dimensional.” Mr. Burger says that 
the novel “expresses the secular, positi- 
vist view of man, not the Christian 
view.” 

Two questions are raised in my mind 
about these remarks: Must a complete 
view of man be presented to make a 
novel “successful?” Cannot one incom- 
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| BACK STAGE | 


BEGINNING WITH THIS ISSUE, ECnews is being 


‘printed in Lafayette, Indiana—on the giant presses of 


the Haywood Publishing Company: Our business and 
editorial offices, however, are not being changed; they 
will remain in Richmond, Virginia. The move to one of 
the nation’s big magazine publishing houses will bring 
many advantages. For one thing, the problem of get- 
scummeiatscamacic auiesebensirsscscitt ting the magazine 
through the mails 
to subscribers in 
each of the 48 
states will no longer, 
be the headache it 
has often been in 
the past. Then, too, 
we are quite certain 
that typograph- 
sia , ically HCnews will 
be a far superior product. Yes, all of us who are engaged 
in producing this magazine are indeed happy to become 
affiliated with Haywood. During the past few weeks, 
we’ve been amazed at the ease with which we have moved 
from one printer to another more than 500 miles away. 
In the beginning we naturally expected that we would 
run into first one problem and then another but already 
our office and the people out in Lafayette have settled 
into a smooth-flowing routine. I expect the answer is 
that Haywood possesses a great deal of ‘know-how’— 
besides Bud Haywood, who heads the Lafayette organ- 
ization is an active Episcopalian and is extremely inter- 
ested in what we are trying to do with this magazine. 
That’s just one of the reasons why our association is 
going to be a most pleasant one. And I need not tell you 
how delighted I was to receive the telegram from Bishop 
Kirchhoffer which is reproduced above. We are happy, 
too, in partially moving to and becoming a part of the 
life of the Diocese of Indianapolis. 


AND WHILE I AM WRITING about changes let me 
point out that five new names appear in our listing of 
trustees in the adjacent column. At the recent annual 
meeting of the Board of Trustees, Messers Manfred 
Keller, Virgil Simpson, William C. Kay, William A. 
Bours, and Frederick T. Marston were elected to fill 
vacancies which have come about for one reason or 
another during the past two years. I wish there was space 
enough to tell you all about these men because in each 
case there is an interesting story. Instead, I will have 
to be content to say simply that they are all deeply inter- 
ested in the Church; that’s why they were willing to 
become trustees and why they are eager to put their 
shoulder to the wheel in helping move HCnews ahead. 

AND ONE MORE CHANGE: Our subscription list is 
bigger! By now, our circulation department has finished 
processing that slightly better than 2,000 new sub- 
scriptions which were given as Christmas gifts. I am 
happy to welcome all of these new readers as we begin 
(next issue) our third year of publishing PCnews. 


For everything 
in fine Church Furniture 


It will pay you to consider 
American Seating Company prod- 
ucts when you build, remodel, or 
refurnish. Bodiform pews, chancel 
furniture, and architectural wood- 
work by American Seating Com- 
pany craftsmen assure liturgical 
correctness and long service. Write 
for information desired. 


Department 1189 


American Seating Company 


World’s Leader in Public Seating 
901 Broadway N. W., Grand Rapids 2, Mich. 


se... all kneeling.” 
—Prayer Book Rubric 


The Episcopal Church 
is a kneeling Church. 
Should not that act of 
reverence be assumed 
without discomfort? 


Collins Kneeling Hassocks, Oval or Rec- 
tangular, are filled with resilient granu- 
lated cork and foam rubber, covered with 


tough yet beautiful plastic leathercloth. 
One-inch foam rubber Chapel 
(hanging) Kneelers also avail- 


able. 


Pew Seating and Chancel Cush- 
ions in all types and coverings. 


COLLINS KNEELERS 


» By MAKE MONEY WITH 


E> RUBBER SCRUBBER. 


THE SELF CLEANING SCOURING PAD 


FREE 
SAMPLE 


and full 
particulars 


68-12 Yellowstone Blvd. 
Forest Hills, Long Island, N. Y. 


Cleans and polishes quickly and easily 
. . leaves hands soft and s-m-o-0-t-h! 

Repeot sales guaranteed with Rubber 

Scrubber. Try it—you'll love it! 


write 


RUBBER SCRUBBER Corp. 
WATERTOWN, N.Y. 


Alltar Brasswarey 


CROSSES + CANDLESTICKS} 
VASES + COLLECTION BASONS | 


Write for copy of our new catalog 
R. GEISSLER, INC. 
23-08 38th AVE., LONG ISLAND ‘CITY 1, N.Y. 
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plete view be presented as so inadequate 
a way of life that the incomplete view 
points constantly to the need for a more 
complete one? From Here to Eternity, 
I felt, made evident in a decisive way 
how inadequate the views of men can 
be. This is why I feel that this novel has 
not failed, why it should be read by 
Christians for a better understanding 
of the completeness of the Christian 
view. 

Borrowing from Mr. Burger’s quota- 
tion from Chekov, I too feel that good 
writers “are realists and paint life as it 
is, but, through every line’s being 
soaked in the consciousness of an object, 
you feel beside life as it is, the life which 
ought to be.” James Jones and From 
Here to Eternity have met that stand- 
ard for me. 

I notice, as a postscript, that this 
same poor novel got taken over the coals 
in the review of movie version (Both 
Mr. Burger’s article and the movie re- 
view by William Miller appeared in 
ECnews, Nov. 22-29). Can’t say as I 
agreed with that review. 


(THE REV.) PETER B. GOODFELLOW 
BETHLEHEM, PA. 


HLAUDS AA 


Anent Bishop Emrich’s article on al- 
coholism (HCnews, Dec. 6-18), here is a 
wonderful tribute from a young busi- 
ness woman (a relative of mine) in a 
letter not so long ago: 

“T know all the fears, deception, re- 
sentments—all the angles—because Iam 
alcoholic. I am one of those unhappy 
souls who has been restored to sane, 
normal, happy living through the AA 
program. I am a recovered alcoholic, not 
cured but recovered, and restored phys- 
ically, mentally and spiritually to serve 
a useful purpose in this world. 

“T have come back from the valley of 
the shadows. The AA way of life has 
dispelled the fog, where doctors, psychi- 
atrists, the Church, clergymen, family 
and friends were unable to get through. 
I have found a deep river of happiness I 
never knew exisited.” 


W. G. RADFORD 
SEATTLE, WASH. 


@ FILM COMMENTS 


And all the time I thought it was 
“just me!’’ How nice to know that some- 
one else—and a critic, no less—shares 
my views on “Martin Luther’ versus 
“The Robe,” the big Audrey Hepburn 
build-up (even Time was against me 
here), and wonderful Alec Guinness. 
Reading William Miller is as edifying 
to me as reading a good Republican 
paper. 

How about a Question and Answer 
column for adults as well as teen-agers? 


(MRS.) BETTY LOU FLEISSNER 
SPRINGFIELD, ILL. 


PREDINGTON: cpa 


Fabrics 


The HOLY LAND ART COMPANY 
offers Ecclesiastical Fabrics to Al- 
tar Guilds. They are available by 
the yard; cut to given dimensions ; 
or as Eucharistic vestments and 
altar hangings. 

Trimmings, orphreys and fabrics 
are available in silk, metal, bem- 
berg and rayon damasks of diverse 
church design and in all colors of 
the Divine Liturgy. 


Please address sample inquiry to: 
THE HOLY LAND ART CO. 
Established 1922 
55 Barclay St. * New York 7, N. Y. 


RC OF DIMES 


: RN TEROOSEVELT, FOUNDER: 


LAMB STUDIOS 


TENAFLY N-J: 


CHURCH FURNISHINGS 


Stained Glass ¢ Lighting Fixtures 
Altars * Pulpits ¢ Tablets 
Genuine Bells * Vestments 


Studios of GEORGE L. PAYNE 
15 PRINCE ST. PATERSON 16, N. J. 


SELL SUNFLOWER DISH CLOTHS. . . 


Gc MONEY ror your treasury 


Easy to sell! Splendid profits! Over 200,000 
sold in 1952 by Sunday School members, | | 
Ladies’ Aids, Young People’s Groups! 


SANGAMON 
MILLS 
COHOES, NEW YORK 
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your treasury... 
make friends for 
your organization 


INTERPRETATION OF VITAL ISSUES. 


by J. V. LANGMEAD CASSERLEY 


1954 and All That 


The press on January first struck a rather more 
hopeful note than has been possible on New Year’s 
day for many years. The New York Times speculates 
that 1954 would witness a dampening down of the 
fires of international rivalry and hostility, and a com- 
pensatory increase in party conflict at home. The 
second of these prophecies is perhaps a safer one than 
the former. Since this is to be an election year, we 
should expect a season of active, perhaps even violent, 
disputing between the parties. Healthy party strife is 
essential to the proper functioning of the kind of 
democracy which we now enjoy, and it is not in itself 
a phenomenon in which the Christian need or should 
disapprove. The important thing is for the parties 
always to preserve, even in the midst of their sharpest 
debates, a sense of their underlying unity of purpose. 
In a healthy democracy the contending parties dis- 
agree with each other about means rather than about 
ultimate ends. Each is equally anxious to promote 
the welfare of the nation, and so to adjust and frame 
the nation’s world-policy that it may contribute to the 
best of its ability to the welfare of mankind as a 
whole. What the parties differ about are the various 
ways in which these objectives may be achieved. And 
naturally in the heat of the controversy they concen- 
trate on their differences, but it is important that the 
underlying unity should never be forgotten. 


Keeping Close To Reality 


But the debate between the parties has another 
function in the life of the nation; that of stating and 
clarifying what the important political issues con- 
fronting the nation really are. The debate between 
the parties initiates and to a considerable extent con- 
trols the political discussion that goes on in the nation 
itself, in taverns and the homes of the people, on street 
corners and in clubs, in newspapers and books. Almost 
always people tend to debate privately the things 
about which the parties debate publicly. Hence, there 
is always a danger that the parties may mislead the 
people by fastening upon second-rate or unreal issues 
and pushing the central issues into the background, 
perhaps ignoring them altogether. There was a par- 
ticularly scandalous example of such a lack of rational 
perspective in Britain last month when the House of 
Commons devoted two days to discussing the future of 
television and only one to foreign affairs. But similar 
errors of judgment are apt to be made in democracies 
everywhere. Parties have a fondness for concen- 
trating on issues which they think will damage the 
reputation of their rivals in the eyes of the public 
even though they may be relatively unimportant ones. 
Thus it comes about that the really important issues 
are often ignored. In this country the real important 
issues of the moment would appear to include at least 
the following: 

(a) The necessity of taking in good time such 


measures as may be necessary to avoid the possibility 
of any economic depression in the near future. Even 
a minor slump would not only bring about a consid- 
erable amount of distress in this country, but would 
gravely weaken the prestige and unity of the western 
alliance in the world. 

(b) America’s relations with its western allies and, 
in particular, the form in which such economic asgsist- 
ance as is necessary is to be given. Most of the west- 
ern allies are as anxious as the American taxpayer 
that the epoch of direct aid and subsidy be brought to 
an end as soon as possible. What they really desire, 
and what would be the most effective assistance this 
country could possibly give them, is not aid but trade. 
This creates the problem of how America can aid its 
friends and allies by importing and consuming in- 
creased quantities of their exportable goods without 
doing injustice to the home producer. This is mainly 
a problem of how best to strike a just and rational 
balance between two equally legitimate interests. Of 
course no country could be expected to ruin its own 
producers in order to increase the prosperity of its 
friends. On the other hand no wise country will 
overlook the importance of contributing to the pros- 
perity of its friends. But this is by implication to 
state the problem too simply. There are very impor- 
tant interests here at home which would be helped 
by a considerable increase in our imports from abroad. 
In the long run a great importing country has the best 
chance of becoming a great exporting country. Amer- 
ican commerce and industry as a whole is really not 
helped very much by a trading policy which leaves 
other countries with insufficient dollar purchasing 
power to buy the American goods that they would 
like to buy. The real collision, if there is any collision 
at all, is not between the prosperity of America and 
the prosperity of its allies but between those pro- 
ducers who concentrate primarily on the home market 
and those who would prefer to use the whole world 
as their market. In the long run more world trade 
means more prosperity for all the countries that 
engage in it. 

(c) How to deal effectively with such dangers of 
Communist sabotage and infiltration as may indeed 
exist, and yet preserve beyond all question the coun- 
try’s pledged allegiance to its traditions of freedom 
of thought and freedom of speech which have made 
it one of the great moral leaders of democratic man- 
kind. Military and economic power have been and are 
important factors in bringing about the age of Amer- 
ican leadership in the western world. But the moral 
factors must not be ignored. The widespread impres- 
sion in so many countries that this country is less 
devoted to the ideals of free thought and free speech 
than it once was is a serious matter. We must not only 
be free and democratic; but we must seem to be free 
and democratic. 

Of course there are others, but these seem to me 
among the most important of the issues that now 
confront us. The important thing is that the party 
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HERE IS THE STIRRING 
RECORD OF A MODERN 
CHRISTIAN MARTYR... 


| PRISONER Prisoner 


Rosewse for God 
fe B 


if 
Dietrich Bonhoeffer 


Author of The Cost of Discipleship 


Diel ich BO? 
5 eee 


Dietrich Bonhoeffer, a German pastor and 
teacher, decided in 1939, after a stay in 
America, that his duty was in Germany, and 
he returned to an almost inevitable fate. On 
April 5, 1943, he was arrested by the Gestapo 
and thrown into prison; on April 9, 1945, 
he was executed. 


‘““As with Jesus, (Bonhoeffer) enact- 
ed the drama of grace, reconciliation, 
and crucifixion in his own life. There 
may come a time when the name Bon- 
hoeffer will be linked with Woolman, 
Francis of Assisi, Wesley and John 
Huss.” —Pulpit Digest 


This book is a collection of the letters, essays 
and poems which he wrote while in prison. 
Addressed to his parents and to a friend, they 
form an extraordinary picture of a sensitive 
man whose faith and dedication to service 
never wavered, whose spiritual depth en- 
abled him to overcome the most trying of 
circumstances. 


“‘(Bonhoeffer) was probably the 
most heroic Christian martyr of the 
Nazi era.”’ —Religious Book Club 


Dietrich Bonhoeffer never gave up. He con- 
tinued his ministering, his brilliant study 
and his firm resistance to what he knew was 
wrong until the very end. Now his writings 
will continue to provide inspiration to every- 
one. For this moving book, fascinating in its 
picture of Nazi prison life, is filled with hope 
for all who work for Christianity. 


at your bookstore or write $2.50 


She Macmillan Company 


60 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 11, N.Y. 


INTERPRETATION OF VITAL ISSUE 


debate should fasten on such fundamental issues a 
these and not be so conducted as to divert the atter 
tion of the general public to minor and superficié 
matters. Naturally the parties will not agree abou 
the policies which should be adopted. But let them a 
least agree about what the real problem are. The rest 
in a democratic state, must be left to the electorate 


The Liquidation of a Liquidator 


In a world in which equally great misfortunes ofte 
overtake much better men it would be dispropor 
tionate to lament too much over the fate of Mr. Beri 
and his friends. On the other hand it would b 
unseemly to rejoice. Christians must never forge 
that even bad men are the beloved children of Goc 
and that even the worst men have an equal claim witl 
the best men upon human justice. The suspicion tha 
justice is not done, is not even sought for, in thes 
Russian political trials, is so strong as to be almost ; 
certainty. These trials, with the inevitable confes 
sions, and the equally inevitable executions, bewilde 
Western minds, accustomed to the rule of law ant 
the understandable habit of defending themselves t 
the last which characterizes the behaviour of eve 
the most obviously guilty men. Yet one thing at leas 
is clear. If, as seem most probable, the trials are mer 
political demonstrations, and the accused innocent 0 
the crimes of which they are found guilty, the Russia 
regime is rotten to the very core. But, on the othe 
hand, if the accused really are guilty of the offence 
with which they are charged, if men who have bee 
responsible for the maintenance of the state ove 
many years can really engage in activities so treason 
able, then we are also driven to the conclusion tha 
there is something very rotten indeed in the state o 
Russia. However we interpret them, the trials are : 
symptom of a corruption deep-seated in the ver 
nature of the Russian regime. Either it is a regim 
which cold-bloodedly murders its faithful servants, 6 
it is a regime of miserable and self-interested traitor 
engaged in endless personal intrigue. 

We in the West know that our own social order i 
far from perfect, and we often deplore many of it 
more sordid and corrupt characteristics. We kno 
that “here we have no continuing city and no abidin 
stay.” “We seek for a city which hath foundation 
and whose builder and maker is God.” But let us hay 
no illusions; the example of Soviet Russia has nothin 
to teach us and can give no guidance in our searct 
The suggestion of enthusiastic fellow travellers the 
there is some resemblance between Moscow and th 
New Jerusalem is a preposterous illusion which Chris 
tians will do well to reject utterly. 


2 Not more than one fourth of the contents of Christian Interpret: 
tion can be reprinted without special permission. This Interpretatio 
is based generally on the news and editorial columns of the “Ne 
York Times,” “The London Weekly Review,” “The Manchest: 
Guardian” and ‘“‘France-Soir.” 
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[Theological Education Sunday 


nF ocus— Seminary Needs Cited 


-Double-barrelled attention is fo- 
issed on education for the ministry 
1is month as Theological Education 
unday falls in the middle of a drive 
) make clergy and lay people more 
ware of Church seminary needs 
reliminary to the “Builders for 
hrist” campaign scheduled for the 
oring. 

Annually the offering for one Sun- 
ay in January goes to operating ex- 
enses for the Church’s eleven divin- 
sy schools, and this year an addi- 
onal effort is being made to give 
1e seminaries $2,000,000 worth of 
ew buildings and equipment and re- 
air and improvements to existing 
acilities pending outcome of the spe- 
ial Capital Funds Campaign. 

In connection with Theological Ed- 
cation Sunday, Jan. 24, Dean Sher- 
ian E. Johnson of the Church 
ivinity School of the Pacific, Berke- 
ry, Calif., has outlined four main 
sasons why Church seminaries 
nould exist: 

(1) The future clergy of our 
hurch are being trained in today’s 
2minaries. 

(2) Seminaries provide an intel- 
cetual stimulus for both clergy and 
ity. For example, the new series of 
ooks, The Church Teaching Series, 
as behind it either seminary pro- 
sssors or men trained by the semi- 
aries who are still in close touch 
ith those schools. 

(3) Through their contact with 
ylleges and universities, seminaries 
ake an intellectual impact on the 
yuntry as a whole. Seminaries are 
ften in close proximity with such 
stitutions and frequently exchange 
icilities with them. 
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(4) By living in community, men 
studying for the ministry can best 
a to pray and live the Christian 
life. 

“Theological Education Sunday is 
a positive opportunity,’ Dean John- 
son said, ‘for every person... to do 
something for one of the Church’s 
basic endeavors .. .” 

Meanwhile, National Council has 
come out with a list of what the 
Church hopes to provide each of its 
seminaries when the “Builders for 
Christ” campaign is completed. 


Berkeley Divinity School, New 


1954; 3RD SUNDAY AFTER EPIPHANY 


— THE CHURCH ACROSS THE NATION 


Haven, Conn.: A modern fireproof 
library to house the more than 75,000 
books now scattered on three floors 
of the main building. It will provide 
reading rooms for students, confer- 
ence rooms for the faculty and a large 
lecture hall. The library addition will 
make Berkeley eligible for accredita- 
tion by the American Association of 
Theological Schools. 

Bexley Hall, Gambier, Ohio: A 
new dormitory. Seventy-seven stu- 
dents and instructors are now resid- 
ing in one built to accommodate 24. 

Church Divinity School of the Pa- 
cific, Berkeley, Calif.: A new library. 
An attic now serves as a storage 
place for many of the school’s books 
and a reading room provides space 
for only 15 of the 100 students. 

Divinity School, Philadelphia, Pa.: 
A new dining room and kitchen. Stu- 
dents now eat in the basement of the 
main building, a room which houses. 


Barry Evans Photo 
Library facilities seem to be the seminaries’ greatest need . 


the heating system for the plant and ° 


which is badly ventilated and over- 
crowded. 

Episcopal Theological School, Cam- 
bridge, Mass.: Two faculty houses. 
One staff member commutes from 
Connecticut because of inadequate 
housing at the school. 

Episcopal Theological Seminary of 
the Southwest, Austin, Tex.: A new 
library-classroom unit. Applicants 
have been turned down because of 
the absence of adequate facilities. A 
long-range building program is un- 
derway on a five-acre tract of land 
bequeathed to the seminary. 

General Theological Seminary, 
New York: A four-story apartment 
building for faculty members. The 
seminary now houses a family in a 
classroom building, pays outside rent 
for two families and asks another 

' faculty member to pay his own rent, 
and has to turn down younger staff 
members because of their married 
status. 

Nashotah House, Nashotah, Wis.: 
A gymnasium. Harsh climate and an 
isolated geographical location create 
this need. 

Virginia Theological Seminary, 
Alexandria: Modernized equipment 
and a new wing to the present library 
built to accommodate a student body 
half its present size. 

Seabury-Western, Evanston, IIl.: 
A library extension, classrooms and 
an auditorium lounge. 

School of Theology, Sewanee, 
Tenn.: An addition of two or three 
stories to a wing of St. Luke’s Hall 
to allow for more classrooms, an ex- 
panded library and new faculty offi- 
ces to meet an expected increase in 
enrollment. 


“Parish Visitors’? Help 
Spanish-American Work 


“Parish visitors” — lay persons 
who speak the language and can ex- 
plain the Church’s beliefs, liturgy 
and activities—not separate churches 
with services conducted in Spanish, 
are the best answer for winning 
Spanish-American newcomers to the 
Church and for helping them be- 
come assimilated into the American 
community. 

So believes the Rev. William G. 
Wright, director of the Home De- 
partment of Episcopal National 
Council and chairman of a newly- 
formed Committee on Spanish-Amer- 
ican Work in the Home Missions Di- 
vision of the National Council of 
Churches. 

“All of our national groups should 
be integrated as soon as possible.” 
Dr. Wright told ECnews, following 
his appointment as chairman of the 
Spanish-American Work committee 
at the annual assembly of the Home 
Missions Division at Buck Hill Falls, 
Pa., in December. 

“The setting up of separate 
churches,” he said, “is going to pro- 
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Men from over 50 dioceses 
work together during the three- 
year course at General Theo- 
logical Seminary in New York, 
sharing experiences, acquiring 
convictions and learning to re- 
spect the views of others in 


preparation for ministry in a 
comprehensive Church. ; 

Not all knowledge is gained 
in chapel or classroom. “After 
hours” students get together 
socially and talk over many 
things generally winding up on 
the subject of religion. 

In the cover picture two stu- 
dents swap views on theology in 
their room at the seminary. 


long the process of assimilation and 
contribute actually to their (the 
Spanish-speaking people’s) continu- 
ing as a minority group, with all that 
that means.” 

Experience has shown, Dr. Wright 
added, that the children of Spanish- 
speaking parents and of other immi- 
grants who want to cling to their own 
culture don’t want to associate with 
special-language churches. He con- 
siders such churches “a waste of 
money.” 

The assembly at Buck Hill Falls, 
first one attended by Dr. Wright 
since he succeeded the Rev. George 
A. Wieland as Episcopal Home De- 
partment head last summer, was de- 
voted to an intensive study of the 
situation involving Puerto Rican and 
Mexican immigration. 

There are over 400,000 Puerto 
Ricans in New York alone. They are 
entering the country at the rate of 
1,000 a week and are beginning to 
spread to industrial areas through- 
out the nation. Mexicans are swarm- 
ing across the border as contract 
laborers or in greater numbers il- 
legally as ‘“‘wetbacks.” 

Dr. Wright gained first-hand 
knowledge of this situation while 
president of the board of St. Anne’s 
Mission, El] Paso, Texas. Until com- 
ing to New York as Dr. Wieland’s 
successor, he was rector of St. Clem- 
ent’s Church, El Paso. 

As home department director of a 
denomination belonging to the Na- 
tional Council of Churches, he is a 
member, ex officio, of the Home Mis- 
sions Council of the NCC. He has 
been elected to the executive board 
of the Home Missions Council. 


Bishop Donegan Praises 
Eiseniiower Atom Speech 


President Eisenhower’s UN speech 
urging the pooling of atomic power 
for peaceful pursuits has drawn the 
commendation of the Rt. Rev. Horace 
W. B. Donegan, Bishop of New York, 
who joins a long list of prominent 


personalities on the world scene wh 
have found aiden cen in th 

esident’s statement. i 
a a letter to the clergy of the dio- 
cese, Bishop Donegan underscored — 
the President’s reference to the grave 
dangers inherent in the misuse of 
atomic power. : : 

““Al] Americans were inspired by 
President Eisenhower’s prophetic ut- 
terance which has given us, In more © 
realistic terms than anything hereto- | 
fore, an understanding of the grave 
danger the world is in, by the tre- 
mendous increase in the accumula- 
tion of atomic weapons. The Presi- 
dent is to be commended for taking a 
positive approach towards a begin- 
ning of international co-operation in 
this field. 

“As to the particulars of the plan 
as proposed, or as it may be modified, 
it is too early to make an evaluation, 
but I am requesting our clergy to 
lead their people in prayer this Sun- 
day (Dec. 13 was observed, accord- 
ing to the bishop’s injunction, in all 
churches in the Diocese of New 
York) that ‘God may give us grace 
seriously to lay to heart the great 
dangers we are in’ and pray that our » 
Heavenly Father will guide the lead- 
ers of the world in the ways of jus- 
tice and truth; and particularly that 
success may attend the efforts of the 
President and the United Nations 
that the power of atomic fission may 
be employed not for destruction but 
for the benevolent up-building of hu- 
man welfare, and the cause of world © 
peace.” ; 


Press Hears Dr. Niebuhr 


On ‘Newsworthy’ Sermons 


If preachers wouldn’t press so hard 
for publication of their sermons in 
the daily press, Church editors could 
be more selective in their choice of 
religious news, in the opinion of Dr. 
Reinhold Niebuhr, faculty member of 
New York’s Union Theological Semi- 
nary and ECnews columnist. 

Speaking informally at a luncheon 
given by the seminary for members 
of the Religious Newswriters Asso- 
ciation, Dr. Niebuhr said, according 
to RNS, that sermons are news- 
worthy only when the subject is rele-- 
vant to urgent problems of the day, 
such as world peace and Communism. 

The theologian admitted the “his- 
torical fact” that ordinary sermons 
are often dull and said they should 
not be regarded ag newsworthy. 
Neither, he added, is there news ap- 
peal in sermons which expound 
Christian faith. 

“Kven a very good sermon is not 
newsworthy,” he said, “and may be 
corrupted if you try to make it so.” 
He added that picking one illustra- 
tion out of many in a sermon de- 
stroys its unity, and quoting out of 
context may give a misleading em- 
phasis. : 

Dr. Niebuhr said that sermons are 
further corrupted when a headline 
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riter attempts to digest the content 
in a few lines of type, thus making 
the preacher’s claims either “obvious 
or dubious.” 

Later, on a tour of Union Semi- 
nary, the RNA members were told 
that women comprise nearly one- 
third of its student body of 600. This 
is in sharp contrast to two or three 
decades ago when the school had no 
‘women students. 

Of the 167 women at Union, the 
largest number are studying religious 
education, according to Dr. Mary E. 
‘Lyman, dean of women, who said the 
demand for qualified workers in this 
field cannot be met. A “very few” of 
‘the women, she said, are studying for 
“a ministry. 


Grace Church Undergoing 
$350,000 In Restoration 


If funds were available for preserv- 
ing a limited number of New York 
City buildings considered nationally 
important for their historic and ar- 
chitectural value, three Episcopal 
churches would be among them, ac- 
cording to a late survey by the Mu- 
nicipal Art Society and the New York 
Chapter of the Society of Agricul- 
tural Historians. Only pre-World War 
I buildings are considered. 

A list of 17 buildings placed in the 
“top priority” category includes 
Grace Church, Trinity Church, and 
St. Paul’s Chapel of Trinity Parish. 

Four other Episcopal churches have 
been put in a second category of pre- 
servation-worthy because of great 
local or regional importance; seven 
enjoy a third status as structures of 
importance designated for protection, 
and two are included in the same cate- 
gory as part of a neighborhood com- 
munity to be protected. 

Placed on the list for great local or 
regional importance are Church of the 
Ascension, St. Mark’s In-the-Bou- 
werie, St. Ann’s in The Bronx, and 
Holy Trinity, Booklyn. 

The seven structures designated 
for protection are: St. George’s, 
St. Peter’s (Chelsea), St. James’ 
(Fordham), Christ Church (River- 
dale), St. Ann’s (Brooklyn), Grace 
Church (Brooklyn Heights), and 
St. Andrew’s (Staten Island). 

Designated for protection as part 
of the Greenwich Village community 
are St. John’s (Waverly Place) and 
St. Luke’s Chapel of Trinity Parish. 

The survey was begun two years 
ago. An original listing of 20 build- 
ings most. worthy of preservation, 
selected from more than 300 nomi- 
nated by members of the two socie- 
ties, included five Episcopal churches 
— Ascension, Trinity, St. Mark’s, 
St. Paul’s Chapel, and St. Paul’s East- 
chester. 

Since then, visits to the nominated 
structures by delegations from the 
surveying societies, and two intensive 
screenings, which were assigned after 
a poll of all members. 
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St. Paul’s, Eastchester, was drop- 
ped from the list because it is just 
outside the city boundary line and be- 
cause its preservation already is as- 
sured by its having gained govern- 
ment recognition as the National 
Shrine of the Bill of Rights. 

Of the three churches now among 
the 17 structures having financial pri- 


: 


N. XY. Times 
New face under scaffolding 


ority for preservation, Grace Church 
and Trinity are of Gothic construc- 
tion, and St. Paul’s Chapel is Geor- 
gian. 

Grace Church is currently under- 
going a $350,000 restoration on its 
own, because of a general weakening 
of the 110-year-old edifice. 

Marble stones, which have become 
soft and crumbling, are being re- 
placed by more durable Indiana lime- 
stone. Copper and bronze dowels to 
hold the stone together are being in- 
stalled where iron ones have rotted. 
Restoration also includes a complete 
rebuilding of the flying buttresses 
supporting the spire, the pinnacles 
and the archway above the main en- 
trance, and the installation of a new 
bronze cross atop the church tower. 

Standing at Broadway and 10th St., 
Grace Church was first erected when 
downtown Manhattan was an area of 
farm lands and suburban homes. Its 
architect was James Renwick, who 
also designed St. Patrick’s Cathedral. 
Its long history included the mar- 
riages, in 1863, of the circus midget, 
Tom Thumb (Charles Sherwood 
Stratton). 

The list is flexible, according to 


’ Miss Irene V. Walsh, executive secre- 


tary of the Municipal Art Society 
and may undergo other changes in 
the future. She reported that, since 
the original listing in 1952, about 10 
per cent of the 300 buildings nomi- 
nated have disappeared—either torn 
down or destroyed by fire. 


Korea Clothing Collection 
Christmas Party Highlight 


Clothing for Korea instead of gifts 
for one another—that’s the way em- 
ployees on one floor at Church Mis- 
sions House, 281 Fourth Avenue, New 
York, gave special significance to 
their annual Christmas party. 

Stenographers, clerks and other 
staff members in the Promotion De- 
partment, College Work Division, 
Armed Forces Division and Laymen’s 
Work section, all on the fifth floor at 
“281,” contributed clothing bound for 
Korea through Church World Serv- 
ice. 

Last Christmas, they gave toys to 
children at St. Barnabas’ House, 
Protestant Episcopal City Mission 
Society children’s shelter. 


Town-Country, Provincial, 
Women’s Work Highlighted 


As 1954 plans were getting under 
way, Church leaders continued to 
point out significant events of 1953 
in their efforts to shape progress for 
the future. 

From National Council’s Division 
of Town and Country, its Executive 
Secretary, the Rev. Clifford L. Sam- 
uelson, reported a number of last 
year’s highlights. Among them were 
the establishment of the Western 
Extension Center of the National 
Town and Country Church Institute. 

Others included release of In Fer- 
tile Soil, a sound film in color, selected, 
together with Martin Luther, as one 
of the two religious and documentary 
films rated to be shown at the Inter- 
national Film Festival in Edinburgh; 
official transfer of rural community 
survey to the newly-established Unit 
of Research and Field Study; con- 
tinued research by Prof. William V. 
Dennis to provide the first over-all 
comprehensive and detailed statistical 
analysis of the distribution of the 
Episcopal Church in the United 
States. 

Still others were continued de- 
velopment of the student rural field 
training program both through Roan- 
ridge and the regional institutes in 
the New England and Southern 
states; participation in four new 
“demonstration fields’ leading to 
establishment of resident work in 
areas previously served with an occa- 
sional or no ministry, and closer 
collaboration with the Church and 
Countryside Association of the 
Church of England and the Church 
in Canada. 

Meanwhile, Bishop Noble C. Powell 
of Maryland, president of Province 
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General Manager Kerr, bell and Vicar Dennison at dedication service. 


III, reported that the province was 
encouraged by the 1953 ‘‘emphasis on 
and interest in Christian Education, 
and the Church in industrial areas 
within our bounds.” 

“These departments of our life,” 
Bishop Powell said, ‘have received 
most.excellent attention.” 

Throughout the Church, women 
looked back on 1953 as the first year 
in an ambitious, three-year program 
to carry Christianity into national 
politics, economy and social relations. 

All over the country they assembled 
during the year to pray and to study 
the Scriptures; to engage in personal 
and corporate worship; and to devise 
ways to meet the problems of alco- 
holism, divorce, mental illness, poli- 
tics, Communism, the needs of foreign 
missions and other vital issues with 
which the Church is concerned. 

Continued were the usual activities 
of parish dinners, participation in 
Every Member Canvasses, bazaars, 
collecting articles for the poor, at 
home and abroad, and presenting on 
two occasions their United Thank 
Offering. 

At quarterly meetings, the Na- 
tional Executive Board of the 
Woman’s Auxiliary adopted four res- 
olutions dealing with the United 
Nations, the UN International Chil- 
dren’s Emergency Fund, the McCar- 
ran-Walter Immigration Act and a 
disarmament plan before Congress. 


Locomotive Bell Peals 
Again In Church Steeple 


When the bell in the steeple of the 
Church of St. Philip and St. James, 
Lake Success, Long Island, rang for 
Christmas services, it was playing a 
new role in its 25-year history. 

For a quarter century its loud tones 


had announced the coming of Loco- 
motive 702 of the Central Vermont 
Railway System, plying a run be- 
tween Belleville, Ontario, and St. Al- 
bans and Brattleboro, Vt. The steam 
locomotive—one of the 10 largest 
operated in the New England states, 
but now being replaced by Diesels— 
traveled more than 1,000,000 miles 
between 1928 and 1953. 

The formal presentation and dedi- 
cation took place during an Evensong 
service, Dec. 20, with the Ven. Harry 
J. Stretch, Archdeacon of Nassua and 
Queens, scheduled to preside. The bell 
was presented by Donald M. Kerr, of 
St. Albans, Vt., general manager of 
the Central Vermont Railway, and 
was accepted on behalf of the church 
by the vicar, the Rev. James M. 
Dennison. 


ACU Distributes Cards 
For Prayer Week Worship 


Prayer cards have been distributed 
by the American Church Union to 
serve as guides to worship during the 
week of Jan. 18-25, observed annually 
as a Week of Prayer for Christian 
Unity. 

Originally founded in England by 
a group of Anglicans in 1909 to afford 
“the right opportunity for intensive 
and directed prayer for all work 
for the sanctification and unity of 
Christ’s Church in all the world 
(ECnews, Jan. 10),” the Week of 
Prayer finds its counter-part in the 
observances of the ACU, which for 
many years has been the only group 
in the Episcopal Church sponsoring it. 

This year, however, according to 
the Rev. Charles Graf, chairman of 
the ACU Committee for the Week of 
Prayer and rector of St. John’s 
Church, New York City, “the ob- 


more official approval.” 


The Week of Prayer, Fr. Graf 


servance will be wider and will have 


emphasizes, is by no means limited © 


to members of the ACU. 
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New Diocesan Quarters 
Planned For Central N. Y. 


Same church, different pew is the 
situation in the Diocese of Central 
New York where plans are underway 
to move diocesan headquarters from 
429 James Street, Syracuse, to 935 
James Street. 

M-day will be next Summer or Fall, 
according to Bishop Malcolm E. Pea- 
body. 

The new headquarters is currently 
the residence of Mr. and Mrs. Elwyn 
L. Smith, who are presenting it to 
the diocese. Assessed for $52,200, the 
property is a famous Syracuse land- 
mark. The transfer has received the 
approval of the City Planning Com- 
mission. 

A new right of way will be con- 
structed to make the building more 


accessible, and plans are underway to © 


provide adequate parking space. 


No One ‘Turned Away,’ 
Orlando Dean Reports 


Clergymen of all denominations — 


agree that cocktails and the Christ- 
mas Eve service don’t mix but an 
Episcopal dean took action that 
packed his Cathedral with people 
very, very sober. 

The Very Rev. Osborne R. Little- 
ford, dean of St. Luke’s Cathedral, 
Orlando, Fla., told his congregation 


ohh 


war PN degli tea 


during Advent that anyone who . 


showed up at the Christmas. Eve 
service smelling of liquor would be 
escorted out. 

Lashing out at those who “try to 
mix religion with holiday cheer,” he 
said: “Inasmuch as you are coming 
to worship Almighty God through the 
manifestation of the Christ Child, a 
party beforehand is not in order. 

“Christmas has become a cheap, 


tawdry, commercial, tinsel holiday. It — 


is time we returned to the true Christ- 
mas.” 

On Christmas Eve, “the biggest 
crowd of people we’ve ever had” 
agreed with the dean and attended 
St. Luke’s “very, very sober.” A great 
many of them told him they came 
because ‘we knew we could come to 
church and not be mixed up with 
people coming from a party.” 

Dean Littleford told ECnews a few 
days after Christmas that he really 
hadn’t expected the widespread re- 
action that followed his “ultimatum” 
to his congregation but on the day 
he made it, “there was a newspaper- 
man attending.” 

As a result, Orlando papers printed 
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‘his remarks, radio stations and a 
national wire service picked up the 
story and phone calls came in from 
all over the country, “all favorable” 
except one from a church member 
who felt “it was adverse publicity for 
»the Episcopal Church.” 

’ To this the dean replied that the 
*Church cannot compromise and must 
tbe firm concerning people coming to 
‘church from parties. 

He confessed he hadn’t intended to 
| say as much as he did but just got 
fangry and decided that if this year 
‘people came from a party to the 
/ Christmas Eve service, he would dis- 
/ continue that service next year rather 
) than have the same situation occur 
} again. 

+ Not one person was asked to leave 
# because of too much partying but 200 
} were turned away because there was 
}no room and “our service,’ Dean 
| Littleford said, “was the most re- 
} ligious Christmas Eve service I’ve 
y ever had a part in...” 


| Unique Dialogue Sermons 
Held at Trinity Church 


| Communicants of New York’s his- 
» toric Trinity Church at the head of 
Wall Street sat enthralled in their 
pews for four Sundays in Advent as 
two of the Church’s leading theolo- 
gians, in an innovation new to the 
256-year-old parish, debated the sub- 
jects of life and death, heaven and 
| hell. 

_ In opposing pulpits were the Revs. 
Drs. J. V. Langmead Casserley and 
' George W. Barrett, both of New 
_York’s General Theological Semi- 
nary, alternating as “preacher” and 
“honest inquirer” in a series of dia- 
- logue sermons. 

Dr. Casserley is also known to EC- 
news readers as the magazine’s asso- 
ciate editor, whose ‘‘Christian Inter- 
pretation of the Issues” is one of the 
periodical’s most vital running fea- 
tures. 

“Why,” queried Dr. Barrett one 
Sunday, “‘does God allow Hell to exist 
and people to suffer in it?” 

“Hell,” answered Dr. Casserley, “‘is 
not a place of punishment where God 
puts people, but a state a person 
grows into by the terrible abuse of 
his freedom. The fires of hell are the 
fires of frustration.” 

Dr. Casserley likewise described 
heaven not as a place of harp-playing 
and gold streets but as the ultimate 
fulfilment of what is deepest in 
man’s spiritual nature. 

What did the congregation think 
of all this? 

“It’s a change and it sets you 
thinking,” a parishioner commented. 


New Playground Area 
At N. J. Church Dedicated 


A New Jersey church has recovered 
sufficiently from two 1950 disasters 
to provide the surrounding commu- 
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nity with a recreation area dedi- 
cated on the parish’s 101st anniver- 
sary just before the new year rolled 
in. 

Christ Church suffered about $45,- 
000 worth of property damages 
caused by the 1950 explosion of war 
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T THE BEGINNING of Novem- 

ber the Commission on In- 
ternational Justice and Goodwill 
of the National Council of 
Churches held a conference in 
Cleveland. The deliberations of 
= that conference resulted in a 
message to the churches and to 
the nation, which reveals how 
much the Christian gospel is the 
source of wisdom for 
the collective life of 
man as well as a 
source of grace for 
the individual. 

This has not al- 
ways been apparent 
in American Chris- 
tianity. The individ- 
ualistic traditions of 
early American 
evangelicalism and 
the excessive moral- 
ism in the liberal 
Christian tradition 
made the Christian 
witness on interna- 
tional problems fre- 
quently irrelevant. Evidently 
these weaknesses have been over- 
come, to judge by the Cleveland 
message. 

The primary virtue of the 
Cleveland message is that it 
clearly derives our responsibility 
as a nation to the international 
community from the sense of 
responsibility, which Christians 
feel they owe to God. “As a 
nation and as individuals,” it 
declares, ‘our responsibilities to 
God rise above all other claims 
and responsibilities.” But this 
ultimate responsibility clarifies 
rather than annuls the responsi- 
bilities which we have as citizens 
= of a very powerful nation. The 
= message declares: “As American 
= Christians, citizens of a nation 
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of great wealth and power, we 
feel the need to affirm our com- 
mon bond with Christians of oth- 
er nations. Yet at the same time 
we must speak as Christians who 
are also citizens of the United 
States. It would be presumptuous 
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materials in South Amboy and the 
hurricane that followed the same 


year. 


The children of the church and 
community, however, now have a 
place to play basketball, baseball and 
other games during the week, and on © 


and irresponsible if we tried to 
speak as if we were not bound by 
our particular responsibilities as 
Americans.” Here is Christian 
universalism which does not can- 
cel out particular responsibili- 
ties. 

The second mark of maturity 
in the message is its disavowal of 
previous interpretations which 
have equated the 
Christian faith with 
a kind of moral pan- 
acea, which would 
solve all the world’s 
problems if it were 
only accepted. The 
message declares: 
“The Christian faith 
does not provide us 
with a blueprint or 
easy answers for the 
tragic problems of 
the world’s disorder. 


selves and others 
against the illusion 
that there is any 
simple or permanent solution to 


the problems of the world’s 


order.” 

The third virtue of the mes- 
sage is that it speaks soberly 
against both the disciples of ‘“ap- 
peasement” and the proponents 
of the idea of an inevitable war. 
“Since it is our Christian faith,” 
the message declares, “that God 
can bring about changes which 
are beyond: human powers, we 
refuse to believe that a reconcil- 
iation (with Russia) is finally 
impossible.” But the message 
makes its plain that there is no 
possibility of such a reconcilia- 
tion now. Instead it insists with 
soberness that “‘the minimal con- 
dition for coexistence is the rec- 
ognition by both sides that peace 
is better than armed conflict es- 
pecially when war means mutual 
annihilation.” 

One has the feeling when read- 
ing the document, that if Amer- 
ica is maturing under the weight 
of its responsibilities, one factor 
in its increased wisdom is the 
counsel of a maturing church. 


We must guard our- 


es 


Reinhold Niebuhr 


The Church Gives Advice to the Nation 
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Sundays the congregation has a park- 
ing area. 

The new playground has been ded- 
icated to the memory of a devoted 
parishioner of Christ Church, Mrs. 
Katherine E. Nichols, for years a 
leader in parochial and diocesan proj- 
ects and community affairs. 

She was a trustee of the Girls 
Friendly Society Holiday House at 
Island Heights; founder of the South 
Amboy Free Public Library; a mem- 
ber of the local Board of Education; 
secretary of the Woman’s Auxiliary 
of the South Amboy Memorial Hos- 
pital, and founder of the South 
Amboy Woman’s Club as well as its 
second president. 

At the close of dedication cere- 
monies for the new recreation area, 
the Rev. Christopher E. Nichols, 
Christ Church’s rector, dedicated a 
plaque on which tribute is paid to 
Mrs. Nichols who in 1950 was 
awarded the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars citizenship medal. 

Christ Church parishioners in the 
past three years have met the ex- 
pense of property damage repairs and 
now face that of putting an entire 
new roof on the church and parish 
house. 


YOUTH 


Oakland, Calif., Scouts 
Presented Coveted Award 


The highest authorized Church 
Award to a Boy Scout has been given 
to Explorer Scout Wellington R. Eng, 
Troop 45, Sunset District, Oakland, 
Calif. 

Scout Eng is an acolyte at the 
Church of Our Saviour (formerly 
True -Sunshine- Oakland, the name 
being changed to avoid confusion 
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with True Sunshine Mission in San 
Francisco. He is a member of the 
Church School, sings in the choir and 
is active in the House of Young 
Churchmen. ; 

The award, the culmination of al- 
most a full year of service and f ulfill- 
ment of requirements, was presented 
at a regular service at Our Saviour 
by the vicar, the Rev. Stephen Shel: 
Ko. 

To earn the medal—worn over the 
left breast pocket and known as the 
God and Country Award—a_ scout 
must strive to: ie 
™@ be more faithful in his religious 

duties. : 
™ deepen his personal devotional life. 
H be encouraged to deeper study of 

the teachings, practices, policies 
and organization of his own 

Church. 
™ give practical expression to his re- 

ligious convictions in service to his 

Church. 

The scout, in his quest for the 
award, must pass through three 
stages of preparation, in each of 
which he must give evidence by word 
and deed that he has reached an un- 
derstanding of and taken an active 
part in Christian “faith,” “witness,” 
“world outreach,” “citizenship” and 
“fellowship.” 

Young Eng, a senior at Oakland’s 
Technical High School, first came to 
Our Saviour five years ago and en- 
rolled as a student in the mission’s 
Chinese language school. 

Last summer he was elected by 
scouts from the entire Oakland scout- 
ing area as patrol leader of scouts 
that attended the Jamboree in South- 
ern California. 

Also honored among Ooakland’s 
scouts was Eagle Scout George C. 
Hill, who won a God and Country 
medal at St. John’s Church in the 
Montclair district of the city. The 
award was presented by the Rev. 
William M. Fay. 


New Pamphlet to Outline 
Summer Work for Students 


Opportunities for 250 students who 
wish to spend their summer in the 
service of the Church will be made 
known when the Swmmer Service 
Projects pamphlet of 1954 is pub- 
lished, the National Council’s Divi- 
sion of College Work has announced. 
The pamphlet is scheduled to be dis- 
tributed by the Division of College 
Work at the beginning of February. 

The 250 students will be needed for 
the various diocesan and parish-spon- 
sored projects which will include 
work camps, industrial internship 
programs, vacation church schools, 
urban missions and individual parti- 
cipation in summer camps and settle- 
ment houses. 

Many of the projects are continua- 
tions of work done in past summers; 
some are newly initiated programs 
rising out of a more clearly felt need 


on the part of individuals, churct | 
groups or diocesan committees for the 
service that such projects can provide 
for both participants and those they 
serve. ; 

In the Lower East Side Mission of 
Trinity Parish in New York City, for 
example, and in Jersey City across 
the Hudson River, students will have 
the opportunity to work in depressed 
areas, providing Christian service 
through recreational work with chil- 
dren, vacation Bible school teaching, 
and personal visitations. Diocesan- 
sponsored projects in several states 
include participation in repairing and 
building church properties, summer 
recreational programs, and, in one 
instance, working in a home for 
emotionally disturbed children. 

Projects last year included such ac- 
tivities as a parish work camp to paint 
and patch the church and parish house 
of All Saints’ Mission (see picture), 
Rosendale, N. Y.; instruction and 
counselling of children in a labor 
camp of migrant bean-pickers in Cen- 
tral New York; manual labor on 
Roanridge Farm and construction of 
a vacation church school in connection 
with the National Town - Country 
Church Institute at Roanridge, near 
Parkville, Mo.; and clearing land and 
building a camp and conference cen- 
ter for the Missionary District of 
Utah. < 

Through such projects it is not 
uncommon that a student finds that 
his life’s vocation lies in service for 
the Church. One participant in a proj- 
ect wrote to the College Work Divi- 
sion: 

“This summer’s work was a project 
full of experience and revelation. I 
gleaned in two months an incredible 
amount of understanding of work in 
the Church and an even greater un- 
derstanding of God’s creatures, in- 
cluding myself.” 


At summer work project... 
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(Mrs. Campbell is the wife of the 
Rt. Rev. Wilburn C. Campbell, 
Bishop-Coadjutor of West Va.) 


HE DIOCESE of West Virginia 

has come up with an answer to 
a problem that always plagues the 
Church—that of reaching the un- 
churched and the isolated. 

The solution? Church School by 
Mail—a project peculiarly adapted 
to a diocese whose mountainous 
- terrain makes many areas practi- 
cally inaccessible a great part of 
the year. Inhabitants there need 
the Church, and the Church needs 
them. 

Planning for the project: An 
excellent booklet on Church School 
by Mail obtained from National 
Council. Ideas gleaned from other 
dioceses and districts which carry 
on such a program. But it seemed 
that what was working for others 
would not necessarily work for 
West Virginia. 

Drawbacks: (1) No paid, full- 
time worker to administer the pro- 
gram and little likelihood of one 
in the near future. The job would 
have to be done by volunteer help. 

(2) The lack of courses (there 
are only a few) adapted for a 
Church School by Mail. 

Any course sent into an isolated 
home had to be accompanied by 
helps for the parent to use in 
teaching it. These adaptations 
seemed to presuppose an educa- 
tional level on the part of the par- 
ent that the Church could not al- 
ways depend upon finding. Many 
rural people are isolated from 
schools as well, and many have only 
a few months of schooling in a 
year. 

(3) Of these coursés only graded 
ones seemed to be available. 

But how could a busy mother 
handle five different courses to 
teacher to her five children of dif- 
ferent ages? Graded courses are 
all right in an organized Church 
School set-up, but they did not 
seem to fill the worshipping togeth- 
er which is another goal of West 
Virginia’s Church School by Mail, 
and graded courses did not seem to 
help in attaining that. 

In summary, a course was 
needed that could be administered 
by a volunteer worker, simple 
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enough for any parent to use, and 
one that could be used by and for 
the entire family studying and 
worshipping together. 

This course was found—thanks 
to a priest in our Diocese. 

_For many years, the Rev Harold 
M. Wilson had been conducting a 
Family Service in place of Church 
School in his church in Morgan- 
town, and is continuing the same 
in Lewisburg, where he now is. He 
wrote a series of lectures which he 
used in this service for the whole 
family, children and adults alike. 
It has been received most enthusi- 
astically by his congregation, and 
has had great influence in the lives 
of those who took part, bringing 
families closer together through 
their worship and study. The ma- 
terial is simple enough for the 
youngest school child, and at the 
same time it explores the pro- 
foundest truths of the faith. 

The present course endeavors to 
answer two questions: How do we 
know that there is a God, when we 
can’t even see Him? What does 
God want us to do? The students 
become detectives in a search for 
clues that God. has left in the 
world, and then find His wishes for 
us in the Ten Commandments, the 
Summary of the Law, and the 
Beatitudes. Every saying is exam- 


ined in the light of what it meant 
when it was first written, and what 
it means in our lives today. It helps 
to answer many of the questions 
that children ask about God, and 
clarifies many matters of faith for 
the adult mind. 

This material has been mimeo- 
graphed as a series of lessons for 
each Sunday from October through 
June. Along with the study mate- 
rial is a suggested form of family 
worship, and special prayers from 
the Prayer Book for use on the 
proper Sundays. A Bible and Pray- 
er Book are sent to each family as 
well. The lessons are sent out 
monthly, and David C. Cook’s 
“Sunday Pix” are also included in 
each packet. 

The Church School by Mail is 
financed by the diocesan Depart- 
ment of Christian Education, and 


is carried on by one volunteer 


worker. The mailing list started 
with forty families, whose names 
were sent in by the clergy. 

All are not, strictly speaking, 
“families”. One envelope goes to 
a teacher who uses it in her one- 
room schoolhouse during the week. 
In another case, several families 
receive the material in a small 
town where the Church is just 
starting a congregation — the 
Church School by Mail is used in 
place of an organized Church 
School. 

It is also used in a small mission 
church as its Church School 
course, for there are only a few 
students of assorted ages, and at 
present it is impossible to find 
teachers for graded groups. 

Several shut-ins are on the list, 
as well as the adults in a number 
of families living up a mountain 
hollow, whose children are brought 
to the nearest Church School by 
bus. Over half the clergy in the 
Diocese have asked for complete 
copies of the material—some of 
them are using it in their 
churches, and some no doubt are 
using it in their sermons. There 
seems to be no limit to the versa- 
tility of the material, and its ex- 
cellence has already been proved. 

The whole project is growing, 
and is proving to be one of the 
most potent missionary efforts in 
the diocese. 
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__ EDUCATION 


Miss Turnbull Outlines 
Need For Women Workers 


Mature, intelligent, emotionally 
stable college graduates, with experi- 
ence in professional work or in busi- 
ness, are sorely needed by the Church 
as full-time women Church workers. 

Miss Helen B. Turnbull, director 
of Windham House, graduate train- 
ing center for Episcopal women, New 
York, reports a serious shortage of 
qualified applicants, both at Windham 
House and at St. Margaret’s House, 
the western training center at Berke- 
ley, Calif. 

This year, discloses Miss Turnbull, 
Windham House has only 14 students 
and St. Margaret’s has 12. In 1952, 
Windham House alone had 28. It can 
accommodate 30 students comfort- 
ably. St. Margaret’s can accommo- 
date nearly twice as many students as 
it now has. 

In contrast, enrollment at Episco- 
pal seminaries is at or near full ca- 
pacity. 

“Many women who could be used 
by the Church don’t know it,’ Miss 
Turnbull told HCnews. ‘The need is 
great. Almost every day we get a 
letter or two from a bishop or rector 
wanting a director of religious edu- 
cation or a college worker. The Over- 
seas Department wants a few women 
each year.” 

Most of the opportunities, she re- 
vealed, are as parish directors of re- 
ligious education. These women must 
be trained to organize, to lead, to 
supervise such activities as Church 
School, young people’s work, recrea- 
tion, and adult groups. They must 
also be able to assist the rector in 
making parish calls. 

Other opportunities exist in mis- 
sionary work at home or overseas, as 
nurses or doctors in Church hospitals, 
as Church School teachers, and as 
social workers in Church agencies. 

Though very careful screening is 
done at Windham House and at St. 
Margaret’s, there are many Episco- 
pal women who can meet the require- 
ments, Miss Turnbull believes. 

During the present academic year, 
Windham House is celebrating its 
25th anniversary. As part of the an- 
niversary program, Miss Turnbull re- 
ported, each alumna has been re- 
quested to find an applicant for the 
training center, to ensure full enroll- 
ment next fall. 

Another part of the program, she 
hopes, will be creation of an endow- 
ment fund. Lack of endowment makes 
present tuition relatively high, 
though some scholarship aid is avail- 
able. 

Windham House has a four-fold 
training program, the director ex- 
plained: 1) academic (through post- 
graduate courses at Union and Gen- 
eral seminaries); 2) practice in 
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required field work; 3) group living 
as asmall Christian community (“We 
really think that the way you live 
with a roommate does have something 
to do with the way you believe!’’) ; 
4) these are related to the daily wor- 
ship of God in chapel, Sunday wor- 
ship in churches where students do 
field work, and other activities. 

“The seminaries are way behind 
Windham House in the matter of 
field work,’ Miss Turnbull holds. 
“They do a little clinical training, but 
it isn’t required. It is even possible 
for a seminarian to go through his 
entire three years without once com- 
ing in contact with the actual work 
he will be doing after graduation. I 
don’t think the only approach to God 
is through intellect.” 

What does Windham House re- 
quire? Field work during both aca- 
demic years and in the summer be- 
tween. It includes religious education 
activities in city or suburban 
churches, urban and rural mission 
work, hospital and college work. Sum- 
mer field work is done both at home 
and overseas. 

So important is this phase of the 
training considered, that Windham 
House, though small, has two direc- 
tors of field work: Miss Maude Cutler, 
associate director of the training 
center, and her assistant, Miss Olive 
Mae Mulica. The program is tied in 
closely with the national Department 
of Christian Education. 

“There is a place for women in the 
Church,” concluded Miss Turnbull. 
“We are not trying to compete with 
the clergy but to supplement what 
they are doing. 

“This whole question of Christian 
education activity in the Church is 
being worked out. It took time for 
nursing and social work to develop. 
In a sense we are forging out a new 
profession.” 


Detroit Cathedral Canon 
Named College Work Head : 


The Rev. Canon John M. Shufelt, 
who has served St. Paul’s Cathedral, 
Detroit, Mich., for five years, has 
become the diocese’s Secretary for 
College Work. He began his new 
duties on Dec. 15. 4 

A graduate of Colgate University 
and a teacher for four years, he was 
employed by the Standard Oil Com- 
pany of New Jersey in educational 
and chemical research in South Amer- 
ica during the early part of World 
War II. Later he joined the Navy 
and served two years until the end 
of the war in Europe. 

After the war he studied at Berke- 
ley Divinity and Episcopal Theologi- 
cal School and began his ministry at 
St. Andrew’s Church, Ann Arbor. He 
came to Detroit as a staff member of 
the cathedral in 1948. 

In January he was named Episco- 
pal chaplain at Wayne University and 
began working on a doctor’s degree 
in education and psychology. He will 
continue in this work, in addition to 
his new appointment. 


CLERGY 


Michigan Canon Ist Priest 
To Serve Diocese 50 Years 


The first and only priest to have 
served for half a century in the 
Diocese of Michigan recently ob- 
served the 50th anniversary of his 
ordination. 

He is the Rev. Canon Charles L. 
Ramsey, of Jackson, who retired from 
active duty in 1942 but who main- 
tains an active schedule of visitations 
to churches and missions when the 
services of a visiting clergyman are 
required. 

With the exception of a stint as an 
assistant in a New York parish in 
1907, when he was taking special 
work at General Theological Semi- 
nary, Canon Ramsay has served his 
entire ministry in Michigan. 

The 79-year-old Clergyman, a na- 
tive of Detroit, was a lawyer before 
entering the priesthood. He was ad- 
mitted to the Michigan bar in the 
year 1899. 

Currently rector-emeritus of St. 
Paul’s Church in Jackson, Canon 
Ramsey served in churches in Alma, 
Flint, Durand and Detroit, was arch- 
deacon from 1921-28, and was insti- 
tuted as an honorary canon of St. 
Paul’s Cathedral at the last annual 
diocesan convention. 

Service to the Church is a family 
affair. His son, Allan, is rector of St. 
Thomas’ Church, Trenton, Mich., and 
a son-in-law, Will H. Connelly, a 
communicant of Christ Church, Cran- 
brook, is a member of the diocesan 
Department of Promotion and a lay 
reader. 
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Presiding Bishop Ordains 
Third Son to Priesthood 


When the Rev. F. Goldthwaite 
Sherrill, deacon at St. John’s Church, 
Indian mission in Dickinson, N. D., 
was elevated to the priesthood in the 
tiny church at the year’s end, he be- 
came the third son of Presiding 
Bishop Henry Knox Sherrill to be or- 
dained by their illustrious father. 

Assisting were the Rt. Rev. Richard 
R. Emery, Missionary Bishop of 
North Dakota, and a friend and for- 
mer instructor from seminary days, 
the Very Rev. Charles H. Buck, Jr., 
former Professor of the New Testa- 
ment at Episcopal Theological School, 
Cambridge, Mass., from which young 
Sherrill graduated, and now dean of 
Boston’s St. Paul’s Cathedral. Dean 
Buck delivered the ordination sermon. 

Mr. Sherrill also graduated from 
Yale University and attended New 
York’s Union Theological Seminary. 
He is married to the former Mary 
Taylor, of Cambridge, daughter of 
Dean Charles L. Taylor, Jr., of ETS. 

The Presiding Bishop’s two other 
clergy-sons are the Rev. Edmund K. 
Sherrill, assistant at Christ Church, 
Cambridge, and the Rev. Henry W. 
Sherrill, rector of the Church of the 
Redeemer, Cincinnati. 


Former Engineer Ordained 
Deacon at Kingsport, Tenn. 


Another layman has left the world 
of science and engineering to enter 
the ministry. He is Leon C. Balch, 36, 
formerly of the Westinghouse Elec- 
tric Corporation and the Kingsport 
Electric Company. 

Mr. Balch, who served as a lieuten- 
ant commander in the Navy in World 
War II, was recently ordained a 
deacon in a centuries-old ceremony at 
St. Paul’s Church in Kingsport, Tenn. 
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Bishops Emery, Sherrill and Presiding Bishop’s son 


He is now a student in St. Luke’s 
School of Divinity at the University 
of the South in Sewanee, where he 
will be graduated in June. He had 
studied privately for two years. 
Participating in the ordination 
service were the Rt. Rev. Theodore 
N. Barth, Bishop of Tennessee; the 
Rev. Canon James R. Sharp, secre- 
tary of the diocese, and other clergy 
from Tennessee and nearby states. 


Mr. Balch, who is married and has . 


three children, was associated for 
five years with the Kingsport Elec- 
tric Company. 


Texas Rector Observes 
Fifty Years As Priest 


St. Thomas’ Day was a gold letter 
day in the Diocese of Texas, with the 
Rev. Stephen Moylan Bird of St. 
Peter’s Church in Brenham celebrat- 
ing 50 years in the priesthood. 

The first son of a priest in the dio- 
cese to enter the ministry, Fr. Bird 
invited his friend, the Rev. Joseph B. 
Dobbins of Temple, who is the father 
of the most recently ordained son of 
a clergyman in the diocese, to preach 
the sermon at the solemn high mass 
of thanksgiving. 

The little church in the German 
community 73 miles from Houston 
was packed with friends who came 
from all over the diocese to pay trib- 
ute to this priest of the church who 
has chosen to devote most of his 50 
years in the ministry to his people in 
Brenham. 

Both the Rt. Rev. Clinton S. Quin 
and the Rt. Rev. John E. Hines were 
in the procession, with 20 priests and 
a male choir. The celebrant was the 
Rev. John M. Holt, of the Seminary 
of the Southwest, the deacon the Rev. 
Herbert Beadle, of Conroe, and the 
sub-deacon the Rev. Frank Spindler, 
of Hempstead. The Rev. Fred Sutton, 


of Galveston, was Master of Cere- 
monies and the Rev. David Alkins, 
former organist at Christ Church 
Cathedral, played for the beautiful 
full choral Communion service. 

Taking a text from St. Paul, “I 
have learned in whatsoever state I 
am, therewith to be content,” Mr. 
Dobbins applied it to Fr. Bird’s life, 
pointing out that he “had exemplified 
courage that comes from a knowledge 
of the higher values in life; had spent 
50 years striving to build content- 
ment in the lives of his fellowmen” 
and that “his life and work are a 
challenge which always will be felt in 
the diocese.” 

At the luncheon which followed the 
service, it developed that the occasion 
also was the 45th anniversary of the 
ordination of Bishop Quin, the 13th 
anniversary of the ordination of the 
Rev. James E. Savoy, of Lufkin, and 
the fifth anniversary of the Rev. Mr. 
Spindler, of Hempstead. 

Mrs. Edna Hacker was hostess for 
the luncheon in a local hotel, which 
was appropriately decorated with 
gold chrysanthemums. 


Special Service Honors 
Dr. Saunders In Brooklyn 


His bishop and a large delegation 
of workers on the Brooklyn water- 
front recently joined wardens, vestry- 
men and members of his congregation 
in a special service to honor the Ven. 
A. Edward Saunders, rector of Christ 
Church, Brooklyn, N. Y. Seven hun- 
dred persons attended. 

The occasion: Canon Saunders’ 
20th anniversary as rector and his 
12th as archdeacon of Brooklyn. 

The dock workers were present as 
members of the Brooklyn Waterfront 
Chapter of the St. George Associa- 
tion, of which Dr. Saunders is chap- 
lain. (ECnews, Aug. 23.) 

As part of the program, the Rt. 
Rev. James P. DeWolfe, Bishop of 
Long Island, confirmed a class of 20. 
He preached the sermon and partici- 
pated in the reception for Dr. and 
Mrs. Saunders held in the parish hall. 

Dr. Saunders came to Christ 
Church, Dec. 1, 1933, from Provi- 
dence, R. I., where he was rector of 
St. Martin’s Church. 

“Under his pastorate, Christ 
Church has continued its steady 
growth and development to serve the 
people, and this observance is a trib- 
ute to his leadership, administration, 
and kind pastoral care,’ remarked 
William H. Onken Jr., senior warden. 

During the past few years, Dr. 
Saunders has developed a program in 
his church for Spanish-speaking peo- 
ple, with the Rev. Angel Fernandez 
as missioner. It is meeting with much 
success. Likewise, under his leader- 
ship, with the Rev. Arthur L. J. Fox 
as vicar, Christ Church Chapel in the 
Red Hook section of Brooklyn has 
been doing outstanding work. 

A leader in civic and religious af- 
fairs in Brooklyn, Dr. Saunders has 
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devoted much time and energy to edu- 
cational, interracial and missionary 
work. He has established an ele- 
mentary Episcopal parochial school 
at Christ Church. ; 
During World War I, he served in 
the Marine air force. Following his 
ordination, he became a missionary 
in the iron mine regions of Minne- 
sota, where within four years, he 
built one of the largest parishes in the 


area—St. James’, Hibbing. He also ° 


was state chaplain of the American 
Legion there. 

Dr. Saunders is a graduate of 
Northwestern University and re- 
ceived his doctorate at the University 
of Tulsa, where he was rector of 
Trinity Church. 


WOMEN 


N. Y. Schools of Worship 
Aid to Devotional Life 


A growing program of devotional 
fellowship in the Second Province is 
developing leadership and inspiring 
active participation in church life by 
many women who don’t ordinarily 
attend diocesan functions. 

So report leaders in the program, 
culmination of which has been the 
two annual schools of worship held 
at the Cathedral of St. John the Di- 
vine, New York City, in 1952 and 

late: last year. 

Some 335 women, representing 
nine dioceses, registered for the most 
recent school, conducted on four suc- 
cessive Mondays. They met for cor- 
porate worship, to hear four eminent 
lecturers, and to hold discussion 
groups, applying what they had 
heard to six specific fields of interest: 
family life, teaching children, group 
relationships, intercession, the way 
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Canon Saunders, Bishop DeWolfe (with pastoral staff) and confirmees 


of meditation, and Biblical criticism. 
Guiding and encouraging them were 
more than a score of clergymen. 

Success of the school has assured 
its future in New York and resulted 
in preparations for a similar school 
at Rochester in February. Other dio- 
ceses are beginning to plan one-day 
schools. 

“The school of worship attracts 
many women not organizational- 
minded,” affirms Mrs. Caroline A. 
Rose, devotional life chairman for 
the province. 

An outstanding example is a young 
woman, not connected with the Wom- 
an’s Auxiliary, who became active in 
devotional work after attending the 
first school of worship. She now rep- 
resents the diocesan devotional com- 
mittee weekly in the meditation room 
of the UN. Others have become 
equally interested in prayer life. 

But the schools of worship would 
never have been possible, Mrs. Rose 
adds, had not devotional committees 
in each district of the New York dio- 
cese, and in other areas of the prov- 
ince, brought together small groups 
of women and taught them to become 
articulate and to develop their desire 
for deeper, more intensive prayer 
life and study. 

Through the numerous activities 
of the devotional committees, these 
small groups have grown in fellow- 
ship, confidence, and understanding 
of the Church, making possible full- 
er, richer, more satisfying personal 
spiritual experience for individual 
members. 

Typical of the activities are those 
of the devotional committee in Man- 
hattan, whose chairman is Mrs. John 
P. Currie of St. Bartholomew’s 
Church. Included are retreats, quiet 
days, and meditation, particularly as 
presented in parish prayer and study 
groups and at a diocesan devotional 
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workshop at St. Thomas’ Church on 
fourth Tuesdays. 

A function of the workshop—one — 
of several kinds of schools of prayer — 
which have led to the diocesan-wide © 
school of worship—is to help the | 
women learn proper forms for inter- — 
cessory prayers, to make it easier for — 
them to lead group intercessions or 
to establish order in their individual — 
prayers. ~ 

Always at hand to turn to for 
background and advice in these ac- 
tivities are the clergy; but leader- 
ship is mostly left to the women 
themselves. 

“A year ago, I would have said 
only a clergyman could lead us in a 
session of Bible study,” admitted one 
leader at the 1953 school of worship. 
“Now, if we women try it our own 
way, we can learn twice as much. 
Both the clergy and women realize 
that when women try to become ar- 
ticulate the Church has a greater 
opportunity to see where it can help 
us. It can step in and say: “These 
are the resources that the Church 
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has’. 

More and more leaders, reports 
Mrs. Currie, are being developed 
through programs like that of Man- 
hattan’s Prayer Study Group, with 
a revolving leadership. No one per- 
son acts as a professional leader; all 
take turns. ; 

Through devotional committee pro- — 
grams, leadership has come to other | 
Woman’s Auxiliary departments. — 
After emphasizing prayer life, po- 
tential leaders have then had a will- 
ingness to take their place in direc- 
tion of Woman’s Auxiliary activities. 

However, women less compelled are 
not urged beyond their desire to par- 
ticipate only in meditative activity— 
they remain an undergirding, inter- 
cessory group in the Auxiliary, keep- 
ing interest which might be lost if 
they were pressed to take part in too 
many meetings or activities. 

“Tf there is anything the devo- 
tional life committee is trying to (alone 
enlightens Mrs. Currie, “it is to get 
away from the mechanical and the 
highly organized, and give individ- 
uals time to develop their prayer life. 
The leaders feel not that all the other 
things are not prayerful, but that the 
real meaning and purpose for those 
who want to develop their prayer life 
can be found only in spending more 
time doing it.” ! 

Mrs. Rose, the provincial chair- 
man, expresses the leaders’ feeling 
another way. 

4 “Worship is the chief function of 
Christians,” she contends. “Other 
things should come along and under- 
line this function.” 

While the Manhattan devotional 
committee recommends a rule of life 
for personal development, stressing 
the importance of a minimum week- 
ly Eucharist, Bible reading, devo- 
tional books, a personal quiet time 
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and if possible family prayer, it sug- 


vidual. 
ie “We do not make rules for people,” 
Mrs. Currie hastens to say. “We set 
the stage. We offer the opportunities 
and share with others the wonder 
and beauty of a life of prayer.” 

_ What’s more, development of the 
devotional life is not carried on in 
grim determination, she assures. 
plt senun! 27 

West Va. Woman Becomes 


Member of Church at 87 


A lifetime dream came true re- 
cently for an 87-year-old West Vir- 
ginia resident when she became a 
member of the Church. 

Years ago in Boston, Mrs. Emma 
Hays Brown heard the late Phillips 
Brooks preach a sermon so inspiring 
that she wanted to become an Episco- 
palian, even though there is no Epis- 
copal Church in Glenville, W. Va., her 
hometown. 

But last Nov. 22—more than 61 
years later—Mrs. Brown was bap- 
tized and confirmed at St. Paul’s 
Church, Weston, W. Va. 

Shown with her in the picture 
above is the Rt. Rev. R. E. L. Strider 
(eft), Bishop of West Virginia, and 
the Rev. Stewart B. West, St. Paul’s 
rector. 


Church Rural Work Leader 
Given DAR Service Award 


Mrs. E. T. Boyd—who for more 
than 20 years has been Supervisor of 
Rural work for the Diocese of Colo- 
rado — was presented a national 
award for meritorious service ‘in 
community activities by the Daugh- 
ters of the American Revolution. 

The award was made by Mrs. 
Warder Lee Brzrton, national vice 
president general, during the annual 
dinner of the Peace Pipe chapter in 
Denver, Colo. 

Mrs. Boyd has participated often 
in Community Chest work, in which 
she organized the “home division,” 
the group which campaigns from door 
to door in residential areas, and also 
served on the first budget committee. 
She has served the Red Cross, has 
been a member of the YWCA build- 
ing committee and has held many 
posts in the local and national DAR 
organization, in addition to revising 
and rewriting their manual of citi- 
zenship. 

During World War II she was 
chairman of national defense for the 
DAR and raised $333,000 in defense 
funds. She now is honorary vice 
president general of the national or- 
ganization (there are only 13 such 
offices and the holder is elected for 
life) and is acting state chairman for 
national defense. 

Although most women would find 
any one of these activities sufficiently 
time-consuming, they have all been 
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She wanted to become an Episcopalian for over a half century. 


accomplished by Mrs. Boyd in addi- 
tion to her full time diocesan position 
in which she is noted for her excellent 
and devoted work with the “scattered 
congregation” in the rural areas of 
Colorado’s 63 counties. She serves 
1,000 families with 600 members in 
the Church School by mail. 

The main source of church teach- 
ing for these members of the scat- 
tered congregation is the Rural 
Churchman, prepared and edited by 
Mrs. Boyd (and incorporated in the 
Colorado Episcopalian, diocesan 
monthly), which contains each month 
a sermon, a calendar of the Holy Days 
and Seasons and Bible lessons espe- 
cially for family worship. 

Bibles and Prayer Books are sent 
on request, and instruction for prep- 
aration for Holy Baptism and Con- 
firmation is given by correspondence. 
According to a recent survey of rec- 
ords for the past 17 years, there have 
been 564 Baptisms and 604 Confirma- 
tions in this department. 

Letters containing questions about 
the teachings of the Church are an- 
swered promptly by Mrs. Boyd after 
consultation with the Bishop. 

Just past is Mrs. Boyd’s ‘“Christ- 
mas Tree by Mail,” a project which, 
after some 14 years, has virtually be- 
come an institution in her depart- 
ment. Gifts are sent to each member 
of the families in the Church School 
by mail, careful and personal atten- 
tion being given to select those gifts 
for each member of the family which 
will be suitable for their age and sex. 

This is in no sense a contribution 
to the needy; it is simply a part of 
the regular Christmas program for 
these scattered church school families 
who are prevented, by distance, from 
participation in the regular seasonal 
parish activities of this nature. 


“In this project, as in all others in 
this department,” says Mrs. Boyd, 
“the real success is entirely due to 
the wonderfully active cooperation 
and support of the bishop and clergy, 
auxiliaries, church schools and other 
organizations in the diocese.” 


2 New York Churchwomen 
Rung’ Into Unusual Job 


Two Northern ‘Belles’ have be- 
come bellringers. 

When St. Martin’s Church, N.Y., 
held semi-annual bellringer installa- 
tion ceremonies, Mrs. Kim Andrews 
and Mrs. Dolores Jones became the 
only active Episcopal women bell- 
ringers in the nation’s largest city. 

During the service held late last 
month, the two women received il- 
luminated scrolls from their rector, 
the Rev. John H. Johnson, and bou- 
quets of: flowers and later “rang 
themselves in” to the parish’s Guild 
of Bellringers. Mrs. Andrews rang 
a 924-pound swinging bell while Mrs. 
Jones rang a 1,500 one. 

St. Martin’s church bells have 
played an active part in the com- 
munity life. They were rung to cele- 
brate the visit of Queen Juliana of 
the Netherlands last year and a re- 
cording of them was included in a 
world-wide roundup made by the 
British Broadcasting Company on 
Queen Elizabeth’s coronation day. 
The largest swinging bell (weighing 
3,200 pounds) was tolled at the 
deaths of King George VI and Queen 
Mary, and at the inauguration of 
President Eisenhower. 

The three swinging bells and the 
church’s carillon peal of 40 bells 
were cast at the Royal Bell Foundry, 
Heiligerlee, the Netherlands. 
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EDITORIALS 


Beyond the Bacchae 


N HIS GREAT TRAGEDY, The Bacchae, Euripides 

pointed to the folly of attempting to combat emo- 
tion with reason, Arguing with madmen is like rea- 
soning with tides. Yet there is little that reasonable 
people can do, when confronted with unreasonable 
and reckless charges, but to expose irrationality. 

This came out once again in a recent address Har- 
vard’s President Nathan M. Pusey gave before the 
New England Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools. Confronted by “misguided, uninformed, un- 
productive, unwarranted and unnecessary” criti- 
cisms currently directed against the American edu- 
cational enterprise in general and against Harvard 
University in particular, Dr. Pusey fired salvo after 
salvo of reasonable reply at critics whose only 
weapon is paranoid fear. To put it mildly, he gave a 
very bad time to those who can smell Communism at 
a distance of twelve thousand miles but who can- 
not smell Fascism twelve inches away. 

After dealing with the old and unfortunately tra- 
ditional American distrust of education generally, 
Dr. Pusey went on to the problem of alleged Com- 
munism at Harvard, and convicted critics on several 
scores. Arithmetically and otherwise, Dr. Pusey 
made them fare badly. He pointed out that while 


it is possible that some very few of Harvard’s 100,- 
000 alumni ever were or are still involved in Com- 
munism, “it is an extravagant generalization . . 
that because one or two or a few Harvard men went 
Red some years ago, that now or at any time the 
whole of this great university’s activity should be 
brought under suspicion.” And with only four of 
Harvard’s three thousand teachers found at the 
height of last Spring’s inquiry to have been as much 
as suspected of Communist taint, Dr. Pusey declared 
that the loyalty of 99.9 per cent of Harvard’s teach- 
ers must be utterly beyond reproach. 

Although we immediately recognized that this 
will not allay the paranoids’ fears, because they 
want Harvard and everything else in America at 
least 150 per cent ‘“‘pure,” we liked these and other 
things contained in the address, and we cheer such 
efforts to present the facts to the people. With all 
due respect to Euripides, the majority of Americans 
seem to be as ready to give ear to what reasonable. 
men say as they are to hear what the wild men 
shout. It is eminently fitting that people such as Dr. 
Pusey should deal with current madness in ways of 
sanity by pointing to reason and declaring the truth, 
for otherwise the shaping of public opinion will be 
abandoned to the headline hunting paranoids. 

Educators whose schools are under attack please 
copy. 


Is the Constitution Un-American? 


E- ANYONE has been inclined to give Senator Mc- 
Carthy the benefit of every possible doubt, that 
exercise in Christian charity is no longer required. 
The senator has forwarded his career by setting 
himself up as the incarnation and guardian angel of 
200 per cent Americanism. But he has now revealed, 
beyond any possible doubt, that his aim is not to 
safeguard but to destroy the very foundations on 
which America is built. 

Legally and politically speaking, the most basic 
of these foundations is the federal constitution. 
Thanks to it, every last American is free to speak 
his mind, write outspoken books, insist on a trial 
by jury, and resist any attempt to set up an estab- 
lished Church. But Senator McCarthy is turning his 
investigative talents to the constitution, and finds 
it insufficiently American for his purposes. After 
all, it was written by men who were only 100 per 
cent American, and that is not enough. 

In an interview not long ago, the senator stated 
that he plans to introduce a bill in the next session of 
Congress which would remove tax exemptions from 
foundation funds given to any college or university 
which refuses to fire faculty members who invoke 
the Fifth Amendment. In other words, this is a law 
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deliberately designed to compel the great philan- 
thropic foundations to put pressure on college and 
universities to put pressure on their faculty not to 
make use of the constitutional safeguards that they 
have a perfect right to invoke. 

Now this outrageous effort to use the bludgeon of 
taxation to cow the universities and annul the Con- 
stitution is a matter quite apart from one’s opinion 
of the frequent invocation of the Fifth Amendment 
by reluctant witnesses at congressional hearings. 
As we have previously made it clear, we are not al- 
together happy about the frequency with which 
the magic words, “Fifth Amendment,” are being 
spoken. But the protection against self-incrimina- 
tion exists; it is a part of the Constitution. If sena- 
tor McCarthy does not think it should be there, he 
has an honorable course of action open to him, which 
is to introduce a resolution repealing the Fifth 
Amendment or repealing the self-incrimination 
clause. But the Senator will not do this, we are sure, 
because he is shrewd enough to know that he could 
never get the necessary 24 of Congress and 34, of the 
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MEDITATIONS AND MUSINGS 


By ERIC MONTIZAMBERT 


Believe it or not, there are no important people 
in the Church! To be sure, every congregation must 
put up with individuals who try to drag the petty 
‘protocols of political, social, and business life into 
‘the precincts of the temple. Mrs. Van Storage can 
not quite forget the pseudo glories of her bridge 
club, and of her box at the symphony which she 
does not understand. Yet to kneel beside her is an 
act of humble tolerance to which the devout soul 
must accustom himself. After all, the Church is “a 
school for sinners rather than a museum for saints.” 
Under its firm and gentle suasion Mrs. V. S. may 
lose her pride through the experience of conversion. 

Then she, and perhaps the husband who also eats 
too much; will know that every soul who passes 
through the portals of the House of God is stripped 
of all trace of earthly power and position. Such 
things are as “grass cast into the furnace.” Kings 
and Presidents, millionaires and paupers, step 
across the threshold to be suddenly equalized as 


sinners in desperate need of repentence and for- 


giveness. Here the measure of their stature is the 
degree of their sinfulness. Here, at last, is the only 
and the true democracy. 

This is the real wonder of the Church of God. 
Self-importance, the empty glory of the world, the 
arrongances and the rivalries of secular existence 
are swallowed up and ended in the presence of the 
Lord of all the earth. 


states. Therefore, he stoops to the tactic of nullify- 
ing the Constitution by misusing the power of 
taxation. 

If this kind of tax pressure can be used to fire 
“Fifth Amendment professors,” it can be used to 
eliminate textbooks that Congressional Committees 
dislike or to close down courses in religion, or for 
that matter to compel every university to hire a 
president who has the approval of the appropriate 
Congressional committee. This means the end of 
the autonomy of educational institutions; they must 
henceforth dance whatever tune is piped by the most 
powerful demagogues. One can imagine the philoso- 
phers of the Kremlin nodding with approval, but in 


America the thing has a bizarre and revolting ring 
to it. 

Lest anyone dismiss these misgivings as con- 
cerned only with education, we hasten to add that a 
far broader thing is at stake. If legislation such as 
that proposed by Senator McCarthy is actually en- 
acted, then there is a clear precedent for future laws 
directed at business corporations and the individual 
taxpayer. They also have deductions. They can be 
made to toe the mark—can be told whom to hire, 
whom to fire, what to read—if they want to fill in 
the deduction part of the March 15 document. The 
door is opened wide to creeping totalitarianism, and 
in the hysterical mood that is so widespread, the 
pace may not be a creep but a sprint. 

Here is one specific situation in which every Chris- 
tion can unite. The question now is not, “Has Joe 
done good in the past?” but “What is Joe up to 
now ?” And what he is up to is a deliberate assault 
on the Constitution. If he wins, there is no logical 
stopping point until we extend hands across the 
seas to the totalitarians. 


Bishops and the Prayer Book 


c- IS A COMPLIMENT to our bishops that we have 
grown rather used to hearing them talk sense. 
Therefore it was no surprise when the recent Wil- 
liamsburg meeting of the House of Bishops resulted 
in a remarkably sane statement on the vexed and 
controversial subject of ordinations. 

The statement, briefly summarized, was a sober 
plea to stick to the Prayer Book and avoid individ- 
ualistic additions which can only accentuate parti- 
san divisions and create uneasiness in the mind of 
the average Churchman. With fine impartiality, the 
bishops gently reproved the extreme Highs who 
love to add prostrations, anointings, and what not, 
and the extreme Broads who blur over the distinc- 
tive nature of Catholic priesthood by inviting min- 
isters of outright Protestant denominations to 
participate in the laying-on of hands or even to 
preach the sermon in which the duties of a priest 
are set forth. 

All these deviations from the Prayer Book norm 
are relatively innocent in themselves. They are in- 
tended to enrich, or to symbolize the ecumenical 
outreach of the Episcopal Church. But their main 
result is to confuse and embitter. The price is too 
high. The bishops have talked sense. We hope all of 
them will henceforth practice what they so con- 
vincingly preached at Williamsburg. The party 
cleavages in the Episcopal Church are grave enough 
without their being constantly dramatized at such 
high moments as ordination. 


a  _  ————————————————————————————————— 
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WHAT IS A THEOLOGICAL 


‘A place where young men who believe themselves called to s 
ministry are given that profound knowledge of the total Ch 


By W. NORMAN 
PITTENGER 


HERE CAN BE little doubt that 
the laity of the Church are not 
adequately informed about the life 
and work of our theological semi- 
naries. It is therefore right that from 
time to time some effort should be 
made, by those whose ministry is 
given to theological instruction, to 
describe and discuss this all-impor- 
tant aspect of the Church’s enter- 
prise. For the clergy who serve in our 
parishes are almost all of them grad- 
uates of seminary; they do not, like 
Topsy, “just grow.” And one of the 
ways in which lay-people can come to 
understand their clergy is by know- 
ing something of the life and work 
of a theological school. 

What is the purpose of the theo- 
logical seminary? What is it trying 
to do? Some have described a semi- 
nary as a “school of priestcraft’’; 
and while there is truth in that des- 
cription, it does not quite give the 
total picture. I would define a semi- 
nary as a place where young men 
who believe themselves called to serve 
in the sacred ministry are given that 
profound knowledge of the total 
Christian tradition which will enable 
them to serve God and the Church 
faithfully, competently and under- 
standingly. And this means that the 
seminary has more to do than give 
its students a technical knowledge of 
the duties of a priest. It must also 
see that he is so thoroughly exposed 
to the wisdom of the Christian ages, 
as well as aided in thinking and liv- 
ing through the Christian faith, that 
he can indeed do what St. Paul says 
in IJ Corinthians, “not lord it over 
your faith but be the helper of your 
joy.” 

In every seminary, there are three 
important centers; the chapel, the 
classroom and the common-room or 
social hall. I should list them that 
way in order of importance: The 
seminary is concerned first to de- 
velop and deepen the spiritual life of 
the future priest; second, to acquaint 
him with the riches of the Christian 
tradition, in all its aspects; and third, 
to put him in a situation where he 
can learn the truth that the Christ- 
ian life is one of fellowship with 
others in a common loyalty to the 
cause of Christ. 

In the chapel—and, by extension, 
in every exercise of prayer and devo- 
tion—the seminary student is al- 
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lowed to share in the experience of 
Christian worship and prayer. Most 
of our seminaries have daily or fre- 
quent celebrations of the Holy Com- 
munion. By regular worship at the 
Eucharist, a man enters into the 
central experience of Christian ador- 
ation. Not only is his life strength- 
ened and nourished by the spiritual 
food of Christ’s own life, received in 
communion; he is also enabled to 
make the life of sacramental grace 
and sacramental worship the heart 
and soul of his own religion. Regular 
attendance for three years at these 
celebrations, in the company of his 
fellow-students and faculty, produces 
a “set”? of his personality which is 
distinctively Christian. In offering 
himself, his studies, his recreation, 
his hopes for the future, to God in 
union with our Lord’s self-oblation 
(of which the Eucharist is “the me- 
morial’’), he becomes a man who nat- 
urally finds the fulfilment of life in 
the Godward direction. And the offi- 
ces of Morning and Evening 
Prayer, said in the seminary chapel, 
confirm and deepen this direction, 
uniting the student with the Church’s 
life of prayer and praise as daily it 
turns to God in what is called the 
opus Dei, the “work of God’, in the 
round of the repeated saying of the 
psalms, reading of the Scriptures, 
and prayer to God which constitutes 
these daily services. 


private; 
prayer of one who is a member of the 


It is in this public setting of the 


Church’s worship that personal re- 
ligion flourishes most healthily. Pri- 
vate prayer is given balance and 


proportion because it is not just 
it becomes the personal 


Body of Christ, and hence has its 
social aspect even when it is engaged 
in without the presence of others. 


And one of the important contribu- 
tions which a seminary makes to the 
future minister is in training him, 
through conference with his advisor 
and through the other opportunities 
offered him within its walls, in the 


disciplined practice of the life of 


prayer. 


Next to the chapel comes the class- 
room. If a man is to be a good pastor, 


well-furnished for his work, he must 
know the Christian tradition and 
must know it by heart as well as by 


rote. Courses of study, in the theo- 
logical seminary, are not directed 
simply at giving information; they 
are intended to introduce the stu- 
dent to the rich meaning of the whole 
Christian “way,” so that he may 
make it his own and live and preach 
and serve in terms of it. The Bible 
is studied, with scholarly acumen, in 
order that men may understand that 
here is the great record of God’s 
revelation to his children through the 
history of the Jewish people, the 
coming of Christ and the establish- 


Vital centers in a Seminary: Classroom, Social Room 
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hent of the Christian Church. Theol- 
‘gy is taught, not only as a reasoned 
irticulation of the meaning of the 
Vhristian faith, but as the basis upon 
Which the Christian life can alone 
flourish. Liturgics are in the curricu- 
jum, not because such a subject is 
Intriguing and interesting in an 
ircheological sense, but because a 
rrounding in the principles and de- 
yelopment of Christian worship 
quips a man to be an instructed and 
Jedicated leader of the people of God 
n their adoration of their Lord. 
Moral theology is studied, not just 
yecause we are always interested in 
the basis of man’s ethical life and in 
oroblems of conduct, but because the 
ife-in-grace which a Christian lives 
oresupposes significant moral ideas 
and leads to a deepening understand- 
ng of the sinfulness of man and the 
edemptive mercy of God. Pastoral 
sheology is concerned with training 
en in their duties as shepherds of 
Christ’s flock, so that they may serve 
their people well and lead them ever 
closer to the Lord in Whom they be- 
jieve. And Apologetics —if I may 
peak of my own field—is taught in 
che seminary not as an intellectual 
5 2xercise in the defense of the Christ- 

an faith, but rather as a way of so 
an fa apprehending the Christian 
position in relation to the world’s in- 
tellectual, cultural, and psychological 
needs that its relevance and necessity 
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are clearly and compellingly seen. 
Every other aspect of the seminary’s 
curriculum has the same end in view. 

Furthermore, the classroom is in- 
tended to force the future priest to 
think through the given religion of 
the Christian Church; to think it 
through for himself, with all the 
honesty of mind which guarantees 
that the faith is presented in later 
life not as a merely traditional set 
of ideas but as something known ‘“‘on 
the pulses” as vital and true. Now 
and again we hear it said that semi- 
nary lectures and instruction implant 
“doubts” in the students’ minds. The 
only sense in which this could be 
said to be the case is that the semi- 
nary, if it knows its business, is 
obliged to impart to its students the 
best scholarship of Christianity 
today; and if this means, as occa- 
sionally it must, that the _naiye no- 
tions with which students may come 
to the seminary are damaged in the 
process, the result of going through 
the fire of biblical criticism, theologi- 
cal reconstruction and the like is a 
more firmly based — because more 


soundly apprehended—grasp of the 
essential affirmations of the Church’s 
faith. 

And then there is the common- 
room, which may stand as a symbol 
for the daily fellowship of the semi- 
nary community. In a way a seminary 
ig a very unique place, for here 
(whatever may be done by way of 
actual practice) is a community con- 
sciously dedicated to Christian prin- 
ciples, in which everything said and 
done is immediately referred to the 
judgment of God and in which all is 
seen as dependent upon Him and sur- 
rendered to Him. It is inevitable, 
since men are sinners even within 
the community of grace, that this 
ideal is not always realized. But the 
ideal is there; and somehow, to live 
for several years in this sort of place 


Chapel 


has an intangible but very real affect 
on those who are there. Seminaries 
are not little “Edens”; or if they are, 
the “snake” is there too! Yet it is a 
fact that there are few places in the 
modern world where a whole commu- 
nity so earnestly seeks to live the 
Christian life, under the judgment 
and mercy of God. 

Many graduates look back upon 
their seminary days as the beginning 
of deep friendships in Christ. Day- 
by-day, hour-by-hour, faculty and 
students are in close contact with one 
another. Students meet in dormitory 
and social hall, in refectory and on 
the campus; they get to know one 
another better than in the average 
college or in the average parish. 
Such intimate relations can lead to a 
sort of “glass-bowl” existence; and 
this is the danger of them. But they 
can also give opportunity for the kind 
of sympathy and understanding 
which every Christian should show 
in his relationships with others. And 
above all, the common commitment 


to the sacred ministry provides an 
invaluable ground of meeting. 


So far, we have been concerned 
with what goes on within the semi- 
nary walls or on its campus. But 
few if any seminaries are lacking in 
contact with the world outside. In 
most of them, students engage in 
church-work of some sort every Sun- 
day; in many of them, they are ac- 
tively interested in community proj- 
ects, “missions to the unchurched”, 
secular work in various institutions 
and agencies nearby. All of this pro- 
vides an outlet for what is being 
learned in the school itself—a prov- 
ing-ground in which the Christian 
faith can be tested in its actual work- 
ing. And the acquaintance with the 
world’s unconverted life gives point 
to the insistence that Christianity 
has a message to the world, apart 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 31) 
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FOURTH IN A SERIES 
ABOUT THE CHURCH IN 
METROPOLITAN CENTERS 


THE EPISCOPAL CHURCH IN 
INDUSTRIAL HOUSTON 


HOUGH LAND-LOCKED on the prai- 
ries fifty miles from the Gulf of 
Mexico, Houston has become one of 
the nation’s leading ports. This tri- 
umph of mind over matter was 
achieved by widening a bayou, con- 
necting with a river, using the edge 
of a bay, and various minor devices— 
all to complete a channel to the sea. _ 
It would be too easy to say, “This 
is Texas.” 
For, contrary to the modern myths 
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By CLIFFORD DOWDEY 


about “the giant,” there are many 
Texases. Houston, as old as the Re- 
public of the herculean Sam Houston, 
belongs also to the twentieth century 
Texas and to the very new Texas. Be- 
ginning with the culture of the ante- 
bellum plantation South, it has 
evolved into a growing industrial 
barony. 

While oil (naturally) provides the 
basis for its industry, with steady ex- 
pansion in chemicals, the Houston 


area is engaged, at least to some ex- 
tent, in all industries considered basic 
in America except tobacco (and we 
must remember, the bishop smokes 
cigars . New plants line both sides of 
the channel to the sea, with new sub- 
urbs spreading from them; new 
buildings, air-conditioned, rise in the 
smog-free air of the downtown city 

Yet, there is a continuity, an or. 
ganic if suddenly expansive growth 
and Houston is characterized by the 
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piri of its origin. That spirit is op- 
imism, and the spirit of the area is 


_ Indeed, Episcopalians in the Dio- 
ese of Texas, with headquarters at 
iouston, have every reason to feel 
ptimistic, While now the state is di- 
}ided into four dioceses and one mis- 
ionary district, in 1838 the Diocese 
f all Texas was a Missionary Dis- 
rict, fittingly visited by Bishop Leo- 
idas Polk, who, as lieutenant-gen- 
ral, became the “Fighting Bishop” 
the Confederate armies and was 
dalled in battle. 
| In those beginnings, the Episcopal 
church was a very definite minority 
religious group, and continued to be 
werslaughed by the evangelical 
xedies until well into the present cen- 
ury. (Rome is no rival except among 
she Mexican population in the Rio 
xsrande Valley). 

With the influx of migration into 
Texas, however, the parent diocese, as 
well as the others, began to get a 
arger share of communicants than 
was their earlier lot. Partaking of the 
apid and encouraging growth of the 
piscopal Church throughout the 
Southwest, the Diocese of Texas was 
spearheaded by that fabulous Church- 
man, the Rt. Rev. Clinton Simon 
Quin, the senior diocesan bishop of 
the Church, better known to his fel- 
low bishops as “Mike”. 

_ Bishop Quin, like many another, is 
a Texan by adoption; but exactly half 
of his seventy years has been spent 
in the bishopric of Texas, and_ so 
forceful has been his militant leader- 
ship that it might be said, with little 


. Bishops Quin (seated) and Hines 


fear of contradiction, that the diocese 
will never be the same again. 

When he became bishop coadjutor 
to “Texas George” Kinsolving, of that 
great Church family, there were 21 
clergy in the huge diocese of cowboys 
and cotton pickers, oil field and rice 
field workers, millionaires and per- 
manent residents of poverty row, and 
the urban middleclass who, despite 
the legends of Texas, dominate there 
as elsewhere. Today there are 30 
clergy in Houston alone, and more 
than 100 in the diocese. 

Bishop Quin came to Texas and the 


Church by way of Louisville and a 
preparation in law and business. He 
had passed the bar before he entered 
Virginia Theological Seminary and, 
upon graduation, was assigned a 
church in the Louisville neighbor- 
hood. While there he married the de- 
vout and engaging lady who has been 
as active and dedicated as the bishop 
himself (through steadfastly refus- 
ing any office or title). In 1918 he 
came with his family to Houston, on 
a call to Trinity, then building; but, 
before the church was completed, he 
was elected bishop coadjutor. 

After ten years of association with 
pioneer leadership of Bishop Kin- 
solving, Bishop Quin brought to the 
diocese his rare combination of per- 
sonal humanity, business acumen and 
aggressive enterprise. Most of all, he 
expressed in the Church the enter- 
prising element in the optimism of 
the Houston area. In few dioceses 
has the Church possessed the good 
fortune to share the basic spirit of 
the community: In Houston it has. 
For Bishop Quin is not only a fabu- 
ous figure in the Church, but in the 
community as well. 

Active in many secular interests in 
Houston, because of his work with 
A.A., Bishop Quin has the distinction 
of being the first clergyman to be in- 
vited to address doctors at the Ameri- 
can Academy of General Practice. He 
spoke during the discussion of “The 
Problem Drinker” at the Atlantic 
City Convention. Yet, with all of his 
participation in and recognition by 
the total community life, Bishop Quin 
was essentially established by his 


Historic Christ Church Cathedral in the heart of Houston’s thriving business district. 
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zeal for the Church, which included 
that vestigial astuteness from his 
days in business. 

Like those realtors who found for- 
tunes by their far-sightedness, the 
bishop had an unerring eye for places 
of future developments. When the 
shrewd operators in a new develop- 
ment looked around with satisfaction 
from their sites for gas-stations and 
hotels, they always encountered a site 
for an Episcopal Church already 
there. Of course, Episcopalians still 
had to be found for the church, and 
for this work of active appeal the 
bishop brought a true missionary 
vision. 

A former member of his clergy 
said that Bishop Quin was a stern 
task-master, and expected his people 
to work as if they were in competitive 
private enterprise. But he held their 
loyalty, no matter how hard he drove, 
because first he extended loyalty to 
them. Permitting no criticism of his 
own clergy, he would defend them to 
the death. And they know, as the gen- 
eral citizenry of Houston knows, that 
his humantiy focalizes in the individ- 
ual and not in the inchoate mass 
which demagogues please to call “the 
people.” 

Mixed with his personal response 
is a phenomenal memory which al- 
lows the bishop to address not only 
thousands of people by their first 
names, but to inquire after their fam- 
ilies also by first name. There is the 
probably not apocryphal story con- 
cerning the man who was first seen by 
Bishop Quin when he was confirmed. 
Immediately afterwards, the new 
communicant was called by business 
to the distant city of Baltimore. Ten 
years later when the bishop saw him 
there, he instantly addressed him by 
first name and inquired after the 
members of his family. 

His diocese and his city will com- 
bine to pay fitting tribute to his work 
in the Church and in the community 
in the 1955 General Convention to be 
held in Houston. As they say, ‘‘This 
will be the bishop’s party.” The party 
is something that the bishop will 
enjoy because Bishop Quin is a man 
of humor, as well as of zeal. 

If the diocese has a flaw—and even 


Formerly active in women’s work, Mrs. 
(below left), Houston publisher, is now Federal Security 
Administrator. Shown with her are, l. to r., S. S. Mc- 
Clendon, Houston attorney, chancellor of the diocese; 


Texas is human—it is caused by the 
zeal, not only of the bishop and the 
clergy but of the active laity. Fast 
growth in the Church, as in individu- 
als, is usually disparate. In the Dio- 
cese of Texas, as the enterprise has 
outdistanced knowledge, so the reach 
has sometimes exceeded the grasp. 
The physical ambitions of the Church 
has caused a burden of support. For, 
to repeat, Texas is not composed of 
millionaires, though it is the million- 
aires one hears of. 

For instance, Hugh R. Cullen, that 
great contributor to Texas institu- 
tions, gave one million dollars to the 
founding of St. Luke’s Hospital in 
Houston, which is destined to become 
one of the Church’s outstanding ther- 
apeutical centers, and shortly after 
that gift Pat Rutherford presented a 
half million for the same cause. Yet, 
much more has since been given by 
the Church to complete a progressive 
hospital, which is still not the insti- 
tution of the concept. 

The work in the school is similarly 
burdened. Coming late into the field 
with advanced ideas for religious 
backgrounds in education, the dio- 
cesan work is handled by the coadju- 
tor bishop, the Rt. Rev. John E. Hines. 
This gentle and personable South 
Carolinian, who studied for the 
priesthood at Virginia Theological 
Seminary, first came to Houston in 
1941, as rector of Christ Church. One 
of the finest young preachers in the 
Church, Bishop Hines became coadju- 
tor in 1945, with headquarters in 
Austin, from where he directed the 
newly burgeoning educational pro- 
gram. 

In this coming June, the first class 
will be graduated from the new Theo- 
logical Seminary of the Southwest, in 
Austin. This seminary was created 
by the diocese for the purpose of 
serving as a regional school, but so 
far the financial burden has been 
carried entirely by the Diocese of 
Texas. Then there is the secondary 
school of St. Stephen’s, at Austin, co- 
educational, and the only high school 
age institution in the diocese at 
present. 

This is the situation which Bishop 
Hines is working to change. He is 


Oveta Culp Hobby 


St. Luke’s Hospital—a Center 


not worried about the type of school 
system which evolves, as long as in- 
dividual schools develop which com- 
bine ‘‘academic excellence” with “an 
adequate presentation of the Chris- 
tian faith.” He feels that the pri- 
mary goal now is to present a reli- 
gious background in education. 

The Church has built soundly to- 
ward this end with a dozen parochial 
schools at the elementary level, and 
in Houston there are two superior 
day schools, one at the new and flour- 
ishing St. John the Divine, and the 
other at St. Stephen’s Church. 

Though not related by design to 
the educational pattern, Trinity 


_ Church in Houston has long featured 


a strong Youth Program with the 
purpose of inculcating the religious 
spirit in high-school-agers. The par- 
ish house has recently been enlarged 
and renovated, and its facilities in- 
clude a beautiful basketball court, 
attractive lounge and a chrome kitch- 
en. Though Trinity itself is no longer 
a neighborhood church, as specialty 
shops supplant the homes, its parish- 


Mrs. G. P. A. Forde, member of the arrangements com- 
mittee for General Convention; C. F. Turbiville, senior 
warden at St. Mark’s Church, and Richard B. Kahle a 
member of the National Council. 
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The neighborhood of Christ Church 
Jathedral has long since vanished, 
und the church and its new diocesan 
i duilding form an open rectangle, like 
‘a cloistered valley, among the walls 
f skyscrapers. But Christ Church, 
ne of the oldest churches in the 
tate, holds a unique place in the af- 
ections of Houston people, and as 
he cathedral it has exerted steady 
jleadership on the diocesan level. In 
its new dean, the Very Rev. James M. 

ichardson, of Georgia, the cathe- 

ral is fortunate in having a church- 
man who is notably interested in 
jcommunity participation and Chris- 
‘tian social relations. 

There are about 250 Negro Episco- 
palians in Houston, one per-cent of 
the total, and they are all members 
of the parish at St. Luke’s. While 
ismall in number, characteristically 
of the diocese, the communicants are 
lactive. Mrs. G. P. A. Forde, wife of 
a doctor, many times delegate to the 
diocesan council, was the first Negro 
elected an official diocesan delegate 
(women) to the Women‘s Triennial 
in San Francisco in 1949, and now 
serves on the committee for the 1955 
General Convention. 

Though the older churches of 
Houston have not by and large ex- 
perienced the difficulties incident to 
population shifts in urban centers, as 
suburban areas continue to develop, 
the Church has wisely placed its 
emphasis on neighborhood churches. 

Houston Episcopalians are proud 
of their activities in community life, 
and well they might be. They have 
extended their spirit of enterprise 
from the Church into all phases of 
life, as the Church in turn has made 
intelligent use of the specialized tal- 
ents of its laity. END 
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HOUSTON-BORN PRIEST ACCEPTS BISHOPRIC 


“Tt has been a difficult decision for 
me to make.” 

In these words, the Rev. William H. 
Marmion, 46-year-old rector of Wil- 
mington’s St. Andrew’s Church, an- 
nounced acceptance of his election as 
bishop of Southwestern Virginia. He 
will succeed the Rt. Rev. Henry D. 
Phillips, present diocesan, when he 
retires March 24. 

In accepting election, Mr. Marmion 
joins his brother, the Rev. C. Gresham 
Marmion, rector of Dallas’ Church of 
the Incarnation, as a bishop-elect. The 
Texas clergyman was elected Bishop 
of Kentucky, Oct. 1, to succeed the 
Rt. Rev. Charles Clingman, who re- 
tired, Sept. 15. 

Both rectors were born in Houston, 
with the Texas priest graduating 
from the University of Texas and the 
Delaware clergyman from Rice In- 
stitute. Each is an alumnus of Vir- 
ginia Theological Seminary. 

In two decades in the ministry, St. 
Andrew’s rector, who was ordained a 
deacon in July, 1932, and a priest the 
following April, has served at St. 
James’, Taylor; Grace, Georgetown, 
and St. Mark’s, San Antonio, all in 
Texas, and St. Mary’s-on-the-High- 
lands, Birmingham, Ala. He came to 
St. Andrew’s, Sept. 15, 1950, and has 
served on Delaware’s Executive Coun- 
cil, Board of Examining Chaplains, 
Department of Missions and Com- 
mittee on Strategy. 

He is currently chairman of the 
Department of Christian Education, 
and, from 1951-52, was president of 
the Delaware Clericus. He has been a 
deputy to two General Conventions 
and an alternate to two, and has been 
active in inter-faith activities in 
Wilmington. 


St. John’s School, left, co-ed, and right, Autry House, student center at Rice Institute. 
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While at St. Mark’s, San Antonio, 
Mr. Marmion was assistant to the 
then rector and present Bishop of 
Delaware, the Rt. Rev. Arthur R. 
McKinstry. He was runner-up to 
Bishop Coadjutor J. Brooke Mosley 
in recent Delaware elections. 

Mr. Marmion was elected Bishop 
of Southwestern Virginia with 23 
clergy and 46 lay votes on the fifth 
ballot. His nearest competitor was 
the Rev. Dr. Robert A. Magill, of 
St. John’s, Lynchburg. 

He is interested in all sports and 
particularly active in golf, swimming 
and badminton. At one time, he played 
a great deal of softball. On Dec. 28, 
1935, he married the former Mabel 
Dougherty Nall. They have two sons. 

In commenting on his decision, Mr. 
Marmion reported: 

“It is hard to think of leaving St. 
Andrew’s at this time, when there are 
so many evidences of new life in the 
parish and the prospects for the 
future development of the parish pro- 
gram are so bright. However, election 
to the episcopate is an honor which, 
in a way, the whole Church confers 
upon a person. It is a call which has a 
special claim upon anyone to whom 
it is extended.” 

By “evidence of new life,” the 
bishop-elect was referring to a 
$200,000 expansion program, which 
St. Andrew’s launched at a dinner, 
Nov. 10, at Wilmington’s Hotel du- 
Pont. It has since been over-sub- 
scribed and a victory dinner held. 

St. Andrew’s was built in 1829, 
gutted by fire in 1839, rebuilt in 1840 
and enlarged in 1854. The parish 
house was built in 1916. There are 
1,200 members, of whom 800 are 
communicants. 
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Modern St. Francis’ Church in Piney Point area. 


Diocese Statistics 


The Diocese of Texas, of which 
Houston is the see city, was 20th out 
of 102 dioceses and missionary dis- 
tricts in communicant growth during 
1953, racking up an increase of 5.91 
per cent, as compared with 7.16 per 
cent in 1952, when it ranked 14th in 
the column. 

Of the 11 dioceses in the high- 
ranking Seventh Province, close be- 
hind the first-place Diocese of the 
Pacific, Texas ranked fourth percent- 
age-wise in communicant growth, be- 
hind North Texas, Dallas and West 
Texas; but numerically the Houston- 
centered diocese led the field. 

Statistics in the 1954 Episcopal 
Church Annual show the diocese with 
31,773 communicants, an increase of 
1,772 over 1952; 47,303 baptized per- 
sons; 112 parishes and missions, of 
which 24 are in the city of Houston; 
105 clergy; 70 postulants; 24 candi- 
dates for Holy Orders; 15 ordina- 
tions—nine deacons and six priests; 
and 205 lay readers. 


Prominent in diocesan work are, left to right below, Mrs. 
Quin, wife of the bishop and recognized leader of women’s 
activities; Dr. Charles D. Reece, active in St. Luke’s Hos- 
pital building campaign; Mrs. John Hamman, Jr., member 


There were 1,779 baptisms during 
1953, including 1,240 infant and 539 
adult; 2,716 confirmations, including 
those received from other Churches; 
376 marriages; and 598 burials. Edu- 
cation-wise, the Diocese of Texas 
boasts 10,966 Church School pupils, 
taught by 1,376 teachers. It out- 
stripped its nearest competitor, Dal- 
las, in total receipts by more than $1 
million, posting a total for the year 
of $2,619,609, with Houston giving 
the lion’s share. 

On a numerical basis, Texas held 
top rank in the province in every de- 
partment except ordinations, where 
its total of 15 fell short of Dallas’ 22. 

In every department except mar- 
riages, infant baptisms and postu- 
lants, Texas showed itself better off 
numerically than in 1952. The diocese 
took a back seat percentage-wise in 
communicant increase, showing an 
increase of only 1,772 in 1953 as com- 
pared with 2,004 for 1952, but nu- 
merically it continued to climb with 
a new high of 31,773. 

An example of diocesan growth on 


Altar at Trinity, one of city’s largest churches. 


the parish level is found in St. Mat- 
thew’s Church, Bellaire, whose lay- 
men earlier in the year constructed 
their own worship building, only to 
find that it was inadequate and a sec- 
ond had to be built—also with their 
own labor. The new building, used 
for the first time Sunday, Dec. 13, as 
a Sunday School, has six classrooms, 
an assembly hall and a nursery for 
children. 

The rector, the Rev. Bruce W. 
Ravanel, came to St. Matthew’s from 
Seattle in May to look the job over 
and preached to a congregation of 40 
persons. Now the average attendance 
is 80. A deacon held the congregation 
together and supervised the erection 
of the first building during the sum- 
mer. Mr. Ravanel began as rector in 
September. 

The church property is worth $45,- 
000, but cost only $20,000 because 
labor was free. 

This is but one of many success 
stories that pepper Texas’ vital sta- 
tistics and keep the diocese healthy 
and growing. 


of the hospital’s board; Howard Tellepsen, member of the 
Houston committee arranging for the General Convention, 
and Mrs. Otto Wymer, member of the national board of 
the Daughters of the King. 
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WANTED: 


“Builders for Christ” 


N THESE stormy times, as 

crisis heaps upon crisis in the 
world about us, the Episcopal 
Church is face to face with a 
crisis of its own. On the thresh- 
old of opportunities that may 
never again present themselves, 
this growing Church is con- 
fronted with the stark reality 
that its foundations must be 
strengthened to bear the weight 
that is increasingly being put 
upon them. 

The truth is that vital parts 
of the Church’s physical plant 
need immediate attention: stu- 
dent facilities at some semi- 
naries are utterly inadequate, 
not only for meeting the needs 
of today but for giving the 
quantity and quality of leader- 
ship needed tomorrow in a 
world ripe for either great 
Christian advance or new Com- 
munist and secularist conquest; 
at other seminaries, faculty 
housing presents a serious prob- 
lem; other educational institu- 
tions suported by Church funds 
have been allowed to reach a 
state where it is both necessary 
and good economy to bring 
prompt improvement. 

General Convention, the su- 
preme legislative body of the 
Church, recognized this crisis 
at its Boston meeting in 1952. 
It instructed the National Coun- 
cil, its interim administrative 
body, ‘to inaugurate and pro- 
mote, during the coming tri- 
ennium, a single campaign to 
meet the urgent capital require- 
ments of the Church.” It also 
directed the National Council 
“to determine and include the 
amounts required for approved 
projects and direct the raising 
and expenditure of these funds.” 

In the coming months, Epis- 
copalians will feel the effects of 
National Council’s response to 
these directives, through pub- 
licity aimed at promoting the 
special campaign, aptly titled 
“Builders for Christ.” The cam- 
paign, whose $4,150,000 goal 
will meet only the most pressing 
requirements in the crisis, cul- 
minates May 2, with pledging 
by every faithful Episcopalian 
in a Church-wide canvass. 

National Council’s Promotion 
Department, directed by Robert 
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D. Jordan, who headed the last 
Church-wide capital funds drive 
(the successful Reconstruction 
and Advance Fund campaign in 
1946), has worked long and 
carefully to prepare an effective 
program on the parish level. By 
May 2, if any Church mem- 
ber has not been completely 
awakened to the urgency of 
these capital needs, it will be 
because he has been stuck in a 
sealed-up cave on an uncharted 
island. 

The rest of us will have 
learned the following facts: 

1. The Church’s eleven semi- 
naries must have a total of 
$2,000,000, almost half the goal 
of the “Builders for Christ” 
campaign. This sum will spell 
part of the difference between a 
continued and increasing clergy 
shortage and the number of top- 
trained men needed to fill pres- 
ent and future vacancies. 

2. The Church Overseas must 
have $1,225,000, of which 
$625,000 is urgently requested 
for Japan—Christianity’s life- 
or-death frontier in the Far 
East. The Japanese Church, 


financially weak, is making gal- 
lant sacrifices to raise itself, and 
“ will make a major contribution 
toward its most desperate cap- 
ital requirements. 


Aid from 


St. Hilda’s School, Tokyo: “Builders for Christ” program will help. 


Special Report -/ 


“Builders for Christ” will aug- 
ment these efforts. The alterna- 
tive will be loss of opportunity 
that may be the last for con- 
verting a now-receptive people 
to Christ’s Way—the world’s 
only hope for enduring peace. 
Smaller amounts will strengthen 
the Church in the Philippines, 
Puerto Rico, and other needy 
areas. 

38. The Church-at-Home must 
have $800,000, of which $500,000 
is needed for repairs and im- 
provements in five schools op- 
erated by the American Church 
Institute for Negroes, closely 
integrated with National Coun- 
cil’s Home Department. The 
alternative may be loss of ac- 
creditation for some of these 
schools as leading Negro train- 
ing institutions. Other funds 
are needed for help to “boom- 
towns” and expanding suburban 
areas, whose most rapid growth 
has left the Episcopal Church 
far behind or non-existent. 
Episcopalians are being lost to 
other churches or are being lost 
altogether, because there is no 
church of their own to minister 
to them. 

“Tf Christian members know 
of the importance of these 
needs,” the campaign director 
maintains, “they will respond.” 
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[WHAT THE YOUNGER GENERATION IS ASKING | 


i 
By Dora a 


Cee ee PORE al Ri 


Friendships Better Not Forced 


Dear Dora Chaplin: 

Iam sixteen. I like two boys 
around that age. I have gone out with 
them, but both have stood me up, 
although they both seemed to like me 
very much. They are now taking out 
two other girls who are quite differ- 
ent from me because they can stay 
out as long as they want to and do 

- other things I will not do. 

I have prayed about it and just 
now I don’t know what to do. I’ve 
asked God many times to help me get 
them back, but he just doesn’t seem 
to answer my prayers. I don’t want 
to stop praying or going to Church, 
but it does seem as though the other 
girls who don’t go to Church get what 
they want. I don’t know how I can 
forget those boys as I dow t want to 
go out with anyone else and I see 
them every day. I have been quite 
upset and my parents are worried. 
I hope you can answer my problem 
personally and help me out... (name 
withheld because this is a personal 
problem). 


26° | 


DEAR Zi: 2 ae nasa ; 

I have written to you personally by 
mail, because it will be several weeks 
before you see this answer in print. 
I am, however, using your question 
(without, of course, any name or ini- 
tials to identify it) because it is one 
I am asked very frequently. Not long 
ago a boy asked me how to get back 
his girl who is now “going steady”’ 
with his best friend. Also in a group 
meeting recently a young person in- 
quired: ‘‘Can’t you make people love 
you if you are very nice to them ?”’ 

While there are many things we 
can do to encourage love, I believe if 
you consider this again you will see 
it is not possible to make a person 
love you. Imagine yourself ordered 
by someone—parent, friend, brother 
or sister—to love them, and you 
would find it very difficult. Love is 
something we choose to give freely. 
It often grows slowly like a plant, 
and friendships, like plants, are bet- 
ter not forced. Some people try to 
“buy” the affection of others by giv- 


ing them presents or flattery, or by 
being dramatic and possessive. 

As I am sure you know, the boy is 
the one who likes to do the ‘“chas- 
ing,” and while a girl can show that 
she does not dislike him by being 
friendly and interested when he 
speaks to her, it is best to let him 
take the first steps. The girl who is 
over-anxious for dates becomes stiff 
and self-conscious or (worse still) 
too eager and excited in the boy’s 
presence, either of which is likely to 
scare him off! Most boys of your age 
are in some ways younger than girls, 
and don’t want to be taken too seri- 
ously. They are “playing the field.” 
They are liable to switch their inter- 
est very quickly from one girl to an- 
other. Some like to be friendly with 
a number of girls, but not one in par- 
ticular. I don’t know exactly how you 
were “stood up.” I hope they did not 
make a date with you and then break 
it without letting you know, because 
if so they are hardly worth bothering 
with at all. Please don’t be a door- 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 31) 
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| OME Christians firmly believe that 
any attempt to secure outward 
junity of the Christian society is a 
mistaken policy doomed to frustra- 
tion. All that is needed, they would 
allege, is the mutual recognition by 
all of the faith in Christ of others, 
and the development of the spiritual 
fellowship which is admitted by all 
already to exist. Such a policy of 
general goodwill sooner or later en- 
counters the difficulty that a certain 
precision of definition cannot be 
avoided. The early Christians did 
not set out with the idea of defining 
exactly the faith which the pro- 
fessed, and for a considerable time 
were content to leave many problems 
unsettled. But as questions were 
asked they had to be answered; any 
definite answer to a question in- 
evitably involves the exclusion of its 
opposite. For friendship, sympathy 
and goodwill are enough. For coop- 
eration in good works, not much 
more is required. But common life in 
one fellowship makes necessary 
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By STEPHEN NEILL 


sooner or later a definition of the 
terms on which the fellowship is 
maintained. 

Others hold that the most that is 
possible at present is world-wide 
fellowship on the basis of some 
common purpose or some experience 
shared in common. The Nineteenth 
Century was rich in movements, 
which, starting from the evangeli- 
cal experience of salvation through 
personal faith in Christ as Saviour, 
developed into world-wide move- 
ments of a non-denominational pat- 
tern. All these were fellowships 
within the churches of like-minded 
people who agreed to work together 
for specific aims. This was the orig- 
inal impulse which underlay the 
formation of the World Student 
Christian Federation and the inter- 
national missionary movement, 
though each of these has in time 
broadened its basis and its aim. Sim- 
ilar in origin and purpose were the 
Young Man’s Christian Association, 
and the Young Women’s Christian 


j } ; United P 
ishops on way to Westminster Abbey during 1948 Lambeth Conference to explore possibilities of Chureh “unity. 


Christian Society and the Church 


The Anglican Communion has gone further than any other Christian 
body in the non-Roman west to develop a new type of universality 


Association. None of these bodies 
aimed directly at bringing the sep- 
arate churches into fellowship. They 
rather disclaimed responsibility for 
the churches as such. But each 
served as a place in which Christians 
of different allegiances could come 
to know one another in a fellowship 
of service, in which what later came 
to be known as the ecumenical cli- 
mate could be created, and in which 
the problem of Christian divisions 
was constantly kept in the minds of 
those who served together in limited 

areas of the churches’ concerns. 
The characteristic feature of the 
Twentieth Century, so far has been 
the formation or closer integration 
of world-wide denominational or 
confessional fellowships. The suc- 
cess of missionary work gave the 
Protestant denominations a signifi- 
cance such as they had not had in the 
earlier days of Reformation history. 
World-wide extension, with its pos- 
sibilities of centrifugal tensions, 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 32) 
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SPORTS 


Thin Layer of Toughness 


By RED BARBER 


N MY LONG association with 

sports I have come in contact with 
all types of people, as you might eas- 
ily deduce, for the Ole Redhead gets 
around —particularly during the 
baseball season. 

And frequently, on tours of the 
various cities and major league ball 
parks, I have been asked to speak— 
as a licensed layman—in a number of 
churches. I have been delighted to do 
so, because if I have anything to im- 
part that might lend a hand in the 
forward movement of Christianity, 
I feel it my duty to get in there and 
pitch. 

After some occasions, I have been 
asked questions such as: “Do you find 
that most of the men in professional 
athletics are tough, selfish, un-Christ- 
jian-like individuais?” 

On the face of it, you might think 
a question of that kind would be hard 
to answer, and, my friends, it might 
be if I hadn’t seen many instances of 
fine sportsmanship on and off the 
field. (But, you ask, what has sports- 
manship got to do with Christianity ? 
Perhaps we can answer that, too.) 

Not long ago, after he had annexed 
one of his many top golf crowns, Ben 
Hogan—the mighty mite of the fair- 
ways —very humbly accepted the 
award, stating in his informal talk 
that he could not have accomplished 
his feat without God’s help. I’m in- 
clined to feel Ben really meant that, 
from the bottom of his heart. As just 
about everybody knows, Ben. over- 
came the severe injuries of a nearly 
fatal automobile crack-up and pro- 
ceeded to make one of the greatest 
athletic comebacks of all time. It is 
reasonable to assume that he could 
not have done this alone; that he was 
devoutly sincere in giving God a very 
strong ‘assist,’ as he informed his 
listeners. 

There are many cynics who look 
with doubting eye on newspaper pic- 
tures of athletes shown visiting hos- 
pital wards to cheer up less fortunate 
children and veterans; cynics who say 
to themselves, “What they won’t do 
for publicity!” This attitude is not 
wholly correct. Many times, the indi- 
vidual athlete has asked for the op- 
portunity to tour the hospitals, hop- 
ing to carry a little sunshine into the 
gloom. He has done this not for his 
own promotion, but because he felt 
that his presence may give some tot 
or vet a needed boost in the morale 
department, a shot in the arm, so to 
speak, to combat discouragement. 

I could cite many examples of the 


Christian outlook at work among 
athletes, who, in general, are phys? 
cally and mentally alert young mer 
(and women), striving to give thei 
chosen sport all they can muster ; mer 


with families and children of the 


own, men who wear a charitabi 
cloak under the thin layer of tough. 
ness —the only side seen by the 
cynics. 

Sportsmanship goes to work here 
too. Most fans remember the under- 
handed tricks pulled in the heat of 


Sportscaster in Cassock 


games more than they do the decent 
ones. Yet, every year a national 
award is made to collegians who ex- 
emplified the spirit of sportsmanship. 
I’m sure that this attitude is carried 
by many of them over into profes- 
sional sports. 

Of course, there are some whose 
mode of living and views of the 
brotherhood of man leave a lot to be 
desired. But, they are in the distinct 
minority. And often those liabilities 
are knocked out of them when they 
come in contact with the many “good 
sports” who make up the bulk of the 
athletic world. 

It is too easy to sit back and give 
one particular sport a black eye sim- 
ply because one of the participants 
didn’t measure up to moral standards 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 82) 
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Se 


IXHERE IS A GROUP of books, 
published over the last few 
nths, on the ever-important ques- 
‘jan of Christian social action. Un- 
btedly the most controversial of 
m, and for that reason one of the 
st interesting, is 


trength for Struggle; Christian So- 
‘il Witness in the Crucible of These 
‘mes, by William Howard Melish. 
fomwell Press. 248 pp. $2.75 


‘Primarily it is a collection of Dr. 
selish’s sermons in the self-professed 
peral-humanist-evangelical vein. 
Ince it would be historically impos- 
ble to detach these from the context 
the “Melish case” the book is also, 
part, a polemic. Interspersed be- 
een some of the sermons are a few 
4ges relating their subjects to the 
ents of the Melish case. 

Win many ways it is a remarkable 
sok and IJ consider it an important 
“ne. This is said without regard to 
e taking of sides. As it happens, 
r instance, I disagree strongly with 
ite a number of things in the book, 
d about some of the people with 
hom Dr. Melish feels it his duty to 
boperate. But I agree with other 
kings, and in the areas of disagree- 
ent, do not challenge Dr. Melish’s 
Ihristian integrity. Also it seems to 
e that no amount of disagreement 
an cloak the importance of this bold 
bice on behalf of freedom, in the 
ame of conscience, to profess un- 
Mopular opinions in a climate in which 
e label “‘subversive’” has become a 
ind, hysterical cry. 

%) Hence, in spite of many reserva- 
ions, I recommend this book to every 
ninking Christian churchman. The 
3sues involved in what Dr. Melish 
Jas to say need to be pondered. Any 
‘xception taken to it needs to be 
asoned, thoughtful, and informed. 
Joseph F. Fletcher contributes a 
gorous introduction. Testimony to 
e book’s importance has come from 
anon Charles E. Raven, Bishop Lane 
. Burton, Bishop Robert Hatch, and 
Inany others. Possibly nothing is 
snore pertinent than the statement in 
the front of the book by the Vestry 
»f the Church of the Holy Trinity, 
in Brooklyn, which says, in part: “We 
loelieve that/it is important for a 
reacher, as a Christian minister and 
a thoughtful American citizen, to say 
what in good conscience he believes 
needs to be said. To deny him this 
freedom of utterance would be to 
deny something essentially Christian 
and most essentially American.” 
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Bold Voice: Controversial 
By EDMUND FULLER 


@ The Church and Social Responsibility, 
Edited by J. Richard Spann. Abing- 
don-Cokesbury. 272 pp. $2.75. 


This is an excellent symposium to 
which fifteen writers, from several 
branches or denominations of the 
denominations of the Christian 
Church, have contributed. Naturally 
it represents differing approaches 
and emphases but the basic concept 
“that the Christian Church is repon- 
sible for the social conditions and 
must provide redemptive measure.” 

The main divisions of the subject 
matter are social ministry, human 
rights, the economic order, and the 
political order. The Episcopal Church 
is represented in articles on “The 
Production and Distribution of 
Goods” by George Hedley, who com- 
bines the career of social scientist 
with that of priest, and a splendidly 
balanced essay on “The Church and 
the State” by Anson Phelps Stokes, 
notable at a time when much nonsense 
is promulgated in the name of that 
issue. 

I can’t resist quoting an excellent 
comment by Reinhold Niebuhr, cited 
in one of the chapters: “‘Man’s ¢a- 
pacity for justice makes democracy 
possible; but man’s inclination to in- 
justice makes democracy necessary.” 


EB Christianity, Diplomacy and War, by 
Herbert Butterfield. Abingdon-Cokes 
bury. 125 pp. $1.75. 


The dilemma of Christianity in the 
face of war is searchingly examined 
by Dr. Butterfield. His reasoning en- 
compasses both a Christian view of 
man and considerable political astute- 
ness. He warns against the dangers 
of ideological diplomacy of the kind 
that leads to political or national 
demonology and myth-making. Dr. 
Butterfield, an Englishman, is Editor 
of the Cambridge Historical Journal. 
Apart from his standing as an his- 
torian, it is valuble for the American 
to read such a voice from England 
in the difficult arena of international 
politics. What is needed in the ap- 
proach to these problems, he says, is 
a kind of thinking “that seeks an 
over-all view of the problem of war, 
seeks an elevation from which it can 
embrace both the belligerent parties, 
and keeps in mind all the time the 
international order as a whole... it 
provides the foothold for a science of 
self-criticism which is appropriate 
for the Christian, however difficult 
it may be for powers at war.” 

(CONTINUED NEXT PAGE) 
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EZ War,Communism and World Religio 28,3 
by Charles S. Braden. Harper. 281 


pp. $3.50. 


Dr. Braden, whose The Scriptures: 
of Mankind was reviewed in theses 
pages last year, turns his scholarship, 
in the field of comparative religion 
to bear upon the problem of inter- 
national relationships. His book] 
makes interesting parallel reading; 
with Dr. Dace’s The Christian Attia 
tude Toward Other Religions (Cam 
bridge. Dr. Braden made a trigj 
around the world to gather the me-| 
terials for this book. | 

The actual subject is a study of thes 
impact of World War II and _ the¢ 
developments since then upon thet 
world religions, particularly in Asiaw 
and the present relationship of these 
religions to the challenge of Com4 
munism. A simplified report of part} 
of this would indicate that the Mos- 
lem stands in a basic antagonism to 
Communism, on religious grounds 
alone, and is a major factor for Com 
munism to contend with in Asia. 
Many aspects of Buddhism, thoughl} 
not all, are of such a detached neu- 
trality as to offer no serious obstacle¢ 
to Communism. 

Mr. Braden carries his investiga- 
tion westward from Japan, across‘ 
Asia, through the Middle East, and 
into as much of Europe as is acces- 
sible. He includes Judaism (with: 
particular reference to Israel) and: 
Christianity in his report. He has: 
much to say about the aggressive, 
evangelical force of Communism.. 
especially in the depressed countries. 
It is a book well worth study, though 
in the nature of all such personal 
reports, by the most well-informed, 
it must remain inconclusive in the 
face of the great decisions nations 
and peoples must make. END 


RECOMMENDED READING 


THE RECOVERY OF FAMILY LIFE, 
by Elton and Pauline Trueblood. 
Harper. $1.50. 


TOO LATE THE PHALAROPE, by: 
Alan Paton. Scribners. $3.50. 


CHRISTIAN REALISM AND POLITI- 
CAL PROBLEMS, by Reinhold Nie- 
buhr. Scribners. $3.00. 


TOLSTOY: A LIFE OF MY FATHER,- 
by Alexandra Tolstoy. Harper. $5.00. 


STRENGTH FOR STRUGGLE, by W.. 
H. Melish. Bromwell Press. $2.75. 


THE OPTIONAL GOD, by Stephen F.. 
Bayne. Oxford Univ. Press. $2.45. 


RUE NOTRE DAME, by Daniel Pezeril. 
Sheed & Ward. $2.50. 


BEYOND ANXIETY, by James A. Pike. 
Seribners. $2.75. 


THE GALILEAN WAY, by Jeremy In-} 
galls. Longmans, Green. $4.00. 


A HISTORY OF CHRISTIANITY, by} 
K. S. Latourette. Harper. $9.50. | 
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: A Theological Seminary 
ONTINUED FROM PAGE 19) 


fom which there is little ultimate 
_ ‘pe for happiness and peace. 
: blf the Church is to carry on its 


in mee, it needs seminaries to train its 
h ture pastors and to train them as 


q ives need the loyal support of the 
jity of the Church. None of them 
9 rich; every one of them is obliged 
) struggle to make ends meet, to 
sulance budgets, to provide the nec- 
Usary material and equipment, to 
say adequate salaries to its faculty, 
) plan for a future usefulness to the 
Mhurch. Each seminary—and all of 
nem together — needs the interest 
nd the prayers, as well as the finan- 
al help, which the laypeople of the 
iihurch can provide. If the nearly 
Jnree million men and women and 
Maildren who count themselves Epis- 
palians or call upon the Episcopal 
thurch for its ministrations wish to 
ave a clergy dedicated, competent 
tnd adequately trained, it is impera- 
ive that they pray for and give to 
heological education. We who are in 
jhe seminaries need their help and 
ieed it badly, even as they need the 
‘eminaries as the seed-ground for the 
Shurch’s sacred ministry. END. 


Dora Chaplin 


({ CONTINUED FROM PAGE 26) 


mat; it is not attractive, and I am 
Sure you are too fine a person for 
that. 
| Now as to the religious side of the 

uestion, I want you to do some more 
thinking. We should not take the 
attitude that God must obey our in- 
Ffeuctions when we pray to Him. Be- 
cause God loves you, He knows what 
is best for you, but He does not al- 
ways give us what in our blind way 
we ask for. We are going to Church 
and praying for the wrong reasons 
if, when we honestly look into our 
minds, we find we are doing it to use 
God and get our own way. 

You are a very special person, a 
baptized member of God’s family, the 
Church. There is not another You 
in the world. God cares for you as a 
person, and wants you to learn to ac- 
cept His refusals as well as His gifts. 
He also gave you some standards to 
live by, and, in order to help you to 
grow strong, some hard things to do, 
like bearing disappointments. If you 
lower your standards, or, to use your 
own words “stay out late and do 
things I at present will not do,” you 
are asking for a lower type of friend- 
ship than you as a Christian really 
want. You would not be happy living 
that way. Some day, when you meet 
a Christian life partner, you will be 
very thankful you did not lower your 
standards. When you pray, ask for 
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the gift of Faith. When our Faith 
begins to grow, we learn to wait a 
little while, expecting God’s help, 
even though it may not come in just 
the way we would plan. Life lived 
this way is happier and much more 
adventurous. 

In the meantime, make yourself as 
interesting and cheerful a person as 
you can. Develop some hobbies. Have 
fun with some girl friends. Read, 
and have good things to talk about, 
and of course keep yourself as attrac- 
tive and well-groomed as possible. 
Many of the family magazines—for 
example The Woman’s Day, which 
you can buy reasonably at the chain 
store—have sections on “Tips for 
Teens,” and very good some of them 
are. Be the kind of person others will 
want to know. I am expecting an- 
other letter from you soon, telling me 
that things are going better. 


RELIGIOUS ORDERS FOR WOMEN 


When “Jane D” of Ohio wrote to 
me about Women’s Work in the 
Church, I did not give sufficient 
prominence to the great work done 
by Religious Orders in the Church. 
One reason for the omission was my 
desire not to write about one par- 
ticular Order rather than another. 
The best way now seems to give 
“Jane D” a complete list of the exist- 
ing Orders, so that she herself may 
write to any one of them for infor- 
mation. Their work varies very much, 
for in addition to their devotional 
life of prayer, there is educational 
work; ministry to the poor, the sick 
and the aged; missionary and paro- 
chial work; assistance at Quiet Days 
and Retreats, and many other great 
contributions to the life of the 
Church today. The Sisters are great- 
ly in demand. by those who need their 
help: 

1. All Saints Sisters of the Poor, 
All Saints Convent, Catonsville, Md. 

2. Deaconesses of St. Clare’s 
House, Maple Hill, RFD, Red Hook, 
NAYS, 

3. The Sisterhood of the Holy Na- 
tivity, 101 E. Division St., Fond du 
Lac, Wis. 

4. The Community of the Holy 
Spirit, St. Hilda’s House, 621 West 
113th St., New York 25, N.Y. 

5, The Poor Clares of Reparation 
and Adoration, St. Clare’s Convent, 
Maryhill, Mount Sinai, N.Y. 

6. The Order of St. Anne, 18 
Claremont Ave., Arlington Heights, 
74, Massachusetts. 

7. The Order of St. Helena, Con- 
vent of St. Helena, Helmetta, N.J. 

8. The Community of St. John the 
Baptist, Convent of St. John the Bap- 
tist, Ralston, Morris Co., N.J. 

9. The Sisterhood of St. John the 
Evangelist, 492 Herkimer St., Brook- 
lyn, N.Y. 

10. The Society of St. Margaret, 
17 Louisburg Square, Boston, Mass. 

11. The Community of St. Mary, 


(CONTINUED NEXT PAGE) 
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House of the Redeemer, 7 East 95th 
St., New York 28, N.Y. 

12. The Community of St. Sa- 
viour House, 720 Forty-first Ave., 
San Francisco 41, California. 

18. Teachers of the Children of 
God, Maycroft, Sag Harbor, L.I., 

14. The Community of the Trans- 
figuration, Convent of the Transfig- 
uration, Glendale, Ohio. 

Information about the great work 
of the Order of Deaconesses may be 
obtained from Miss Ruth Johnson, 
Diocesan House, 1047 Amsterdam 
Ave., New York 25, N. Y. 


Dear Dora Chaplin: 
} Please will you tell me of a small, 
inexpensive cloth-bound book of 
prayers for children around seven or 
eight years old? I want the kind one 
gives as a present that is sound in its 
teaching. 

Mrs. K. H. (Rhode Island) 


DEAR Mrs. H.: 


I think you would find A Little 
Book of Prayers, by Johnson, pub- 
lished by Viking Press at $1.00 very 
suitable for what you need. It is good 
to know that you are not buying just 
any book of prayers for children. 
There are too many of these on the 
market, some beautifully illustrated, 
but the prayers are either sugar- 
coated or too old for children. It is 
difficult to find a happy medium. END 


Sports 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 28) 


How much better it would be if the 
critics adopted a Christian-like atti- 
tude of their own, and said a prayer 
for the player gone astray, rather 
than giving vent to emotions and 
raising a rhubarb over an incident. 
Sometimes, in the heat of conflict, it’s 
difficult to follow reason to its fairest 
conclusion. There wouldn’t be the en- 
tertaining (depending on how you 
look at it) flare-ups on the diamond, 
for example, if all the players went 
through a complete season without 
being miffed at least once. And, we 
must remember, most infringements 
of the rules are unintentional. 

In recent articles, the “Sports Pro- 
file’ has outlined the athletic back- 
ground of bishops, clergy and laymen. 
All of the subjects have pointed to 
the value of sportsmanship, of team 
work, of the lessons learned on the 
athletic field and how those experi- 
ences lend balance to a well-rounded 
Christian life. 

Needless to say, I am in hearty ac- 
cord, and can only hope that the youth 
of the nation will carry on in life the 
high principles learned on the dia- 
mond, the gridiron, the tennis court, 
in the swimming pool. 

And bolstered by the added ingre- 
dient of prayer, found through 
Church affiliations, I’m sure they will. 

END. 


Christian Society 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 27) 


suggested the need of a counteract 
ing focus of world wide fellowship. 
Some denominational fellowships 
are no more than loose federations, 
with occasional conferences for the 
exchange of ideas. Others, particu- 
larly the Presbyterian Alliance ané 
the Lutheran World Federation, 
show signs of development into well 
integrated Church bodies, with a 
world-wide consciousness and o¥- 
gans of common action. A great 
change has taken place since the 
days when local loyalty was the de 
termining factor in the organiza- 
tion of the Protestant Church 
bodies. : 

The Anglican Communion occu. 
pies a unique place in the Christian 
world. It has gone further than any 
other Christian body in the non- 
Roman west to develop a new type 
of universality, as world-wide as 
the Roman (though much smaller in 
the number of its adherents), but 
more flexible and more readily adapt- 
able to changing conditions. 

We may note, as an interesting 
example of the influence of secular 
and political society on a Christian 
society that the development of the 
Anglican Communion has in some 
ways closely followed that of the 
British Commonwealth. What was 
the United Kingdom, with an ap- 
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Church. 


Whereas, The offerings made for the support of the Semi- 
narles in response to the appeal of Theological Education 
Sunday, though increasingly generous, are as yet helping to 
meet only minimal needs for current operational costs; and 


Whereas, Many parishes and missions of the Church have 
as yet not shared in the Theological Education Sunday offer- 
ing; therefore be it 


Theological Education Sunday 


Whereas, A survey of the financial condition of the Semi- 
naries of the Church indicates a continued crucial need for 
financial support; and 


Resolved, The House of Deputies concurring, that the Gen- 
eral Convention calls upon every parish and mission of the 
Church to observe Theological Education Sunday, as well as 
to take an offering on that day, or a day locally designated as 
an alternate day, for the support of the Seminaries of the 


Resolution adopted by General Convention in Boston, 1952. 
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1, ae 5 B : ‘ 
ondage of colonies hardly acknowl- 
‘ged and sometimes disliked, has 
own into a world-wide family 
‘ jade up mainly of self-governing 
i minions, each of which is a fully 
i | dependent nation. 

oe 
ti 4 


I 


‘(ablics in a body of which a king is 
e recognized head. The links 
| ich hold together this assembly 
| peoples and races at most diverse 
jages of political and social devel- 
*oment are so intangible as not to 
® readily expressible in any con- 
itutional formula, but have proved 
jemselves stronger and more en- 
i ring than those which have served 
“fany more apparently stable or- 
fanisms. Similarly, the Anglican 
(fommunion has grown out of “the 
nited Church of England and Ire- 
und” into a fellowship which 
retches far beyond the limits even 
the British family of nations, and 
i held together by links as strong 
‘md as intangible as those which 
Aaintain the British Commonwealth 
)8s a unity in the political field. 


‘|nglican Communion Shows Growth 


| The capacity of the Anglican sys- 
‘Jem to maintain itself in complete 
‘Sndependence of the state was shown 
‘o the Highteenth Century in the 
sersistence of the Episcopal Church 
n Scotland through the years of 
Vavage proscription (1745-88), 
vhich ended only with the recogni- 
flion of the House of Hanover by the 
Iscottish bishops, on the death of 
Charles Edward the Young Pre- 
sender. The first official breach in 
he English monopoly was made by 
the Act of 1786, which authorized 
‘he Archbishop of Canterbury to 
onsecrate for service in America 
Dishops who, as American citizens, 
could not take the oath of allegiance 
o the British Crown. The Oxford 
fovement, from 1833 on, had car- 
ried out its memorable work of re- 
storing, in the face of the prevailing 
‘Erastianism, the idea of the Church 
as an independent spiritual society, 
responsible only to the will of God. 
Yet as late as 1857 many church- 
men doubted whether a bishop not 
appointed by the Crown would be 
able to maintain the dignity of his 
‘position and to control his clergy. 
But the persistence of George Au- 
igustus Selwyn (1809-1878) won the 
iday, and in that year the Church of 
New Zealand obtained its constitu- 
tion as an independent self-govern- 
ing Church within the Anglican fel- 
lowship. From that date, progress 
was rapid. The Anglican Commun- 
ion now includes self-governing 
provinces or regional churches, 
“dominions,” in every one of the 
five continents. The isolated dio- 
ceses which are still under the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury as quasi-met- 
ropolitan, and the missionary 
districts of the Protestant Episcopal 
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Church in the United States, bear 
some resemblance to the colonies 
and protectorates, which are still 
found in some parts of the British 
Commonwealth. 

The Anglican Communion has no 
strong centre of unity. The Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury has, outside 
his own province, no control in any 
way resembling that of the Pope 
over the whole Roman Catholic 
body. The Lambeth Conference is 
not a synod; its decisions have no 
authority, except in so far as they 
are formally accepted by the goy- 
erning bodies of the constituent 
churches. No part has coercive au- 
thority over any other part. The 
whole body is held together by 
communio in sacris, by a common 
but flexible liturgical tradition, and 
by a mutual loyalty which seems to 
grow stronger as the formal ties are 
one by one eliminated. 

More important still, the Anglican 
Communion has shown in recent 
years a marked tendency to grow 
into fellowship beyond its own bor- 
ders. 

In 1931, full intercommunion was 
established, by the Bonn agreement, 
with the Old Catholic Churches of 
the continent of Europe (subse- 
quently extended to include the 
Polish National Catholic Church of 
the United States). In this agree- 
ment, it was laid down that full 
communion is. possible, if each 
Church recognizes. the standing 
of the other within the fellowship 
of the Catholic Church of Christ, 
but that neither is thereby com- 
mitted to every doctrinal statement 
or every liturgical practice adopted 
by the other. 


Limited Communion 


Some of the Anglican Churches 
now have relations of limited com- 
munion, formally attained and re- 
corded, with the Churches of Swe- 
den and Finland. Beyond these for- 
mal negotiations and agreements, 
there has been a tendency for parts 
of the body to branch out into rela- 
tionships with other parts of the 
Christian society. For nearly a hun- 
dred years, the small Episcopal 
Churches in Spain and Portugal 
have been dependent for episcopal 
ministrations on the bishops of the 
Church of Ireland. The Church of 
India has entered into relationships 
of limited communion with the Mar 
Thoma Syrian Church of Malabar, 
the reformed section of the ancient 
Syrian Church of India. This is the 
only example in the world of inter- 
communion between an eastern and 
a western Church. When the inde- 
pendent Church of the Philippines, 
the so-called Aglipayan Church, a 
body which had broken away from 
the Church of Rome at the end of 
the Nineteenth Century and had at 
that time lost the regular episcopal 
succession, requested the Church in 

(CONTINUED NEXT PAGE) 


Schoo 


NORTHEAST 
tHE FORMAN $s scnoois 
FOR BOYS’ FOR GIRLS 
Emphasizing character and a sound 
education 


NORFOLK ROAD, LITCHFIELD, CONNECTICUT 


LASELL « s s a two-year college for women. Ten miles 
from Boston in suburban Newton. Liberal arts, 
terminal and exploratory courses. Three-year 


nursing program leading to A.S. degree and R.N. 


Lasell Junior College 
Auburndale 66, Mass. 


AFTER ALL — 


he proved to be simply retarded, not mentally de- 
ficient. He was well worth the extra effort of his 
parents and the school, for, in a surprisingly short 
time, he took the place in the community to which 
his inheritance entitled him. 


Narragansett School, Newport, R. I. 


EAST 


The CHURCH HOME 
AND HOSPITAL 


SCHOOL OF NURSING 
Baltimore 31, Maryland 


A three year accredited course of 
nursing. Class enters August and 
September. Scholarships available to 


well qualified high school graduates. 
YOUR CHILD AT HOME 4 
KINDERGARTEN THROUGH Sth GRADE. Mothers can 
give their children a sound, modern education with Calvert 
“School-at-Home’’ courses. Easy-to-follow instructions. 
Guidance by Calvert teachers. Lessons, books, supplies pro- 
vided. Used by nearly 100,000 children. Students transfer 
to other schools successfully. Start any time, CATALOG. 
Give child’s age and school grade. 
211 W. Tuscany Rd. 


CALVERT SCHOOL Baltimore 10, Md. 


Apply: Director of Nursing 


YOU CAN EDUCATE 


Hannah More Academy 


The Diocesan girls’ school for Maryland. Grades 
7-12. Boarding and Day. Accredited. College 
preparatory and general courses. Small group. 


Homelike atmosphere. Modern methods, aims, 
equipment. Music, art, speech. Riding and 
other sports. Cultural advantages of Baltimore 


and Washington. Victor E. Cain, Headmaster, 
Mrs. M. C. Winfield, Dir., Reisterstown, Md. 


SANFORD & SUNNY HILLS SCHOOLS 


Coeducational 3-18. Year-round. Accredited col- 
lege preparation. 170-acre campus near Wilming- 
ton. All sports, riding. Music and art. Summer 
school, music camp and junior camp. Friendly, 
homelike atmosphere. 


Ellen Q. Sawin, President 
Robert Rittenhouse and Nancy Swain, 
Directors 


Hockessin 5, Del. 
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EAST 


St. Mary’s School 
Mount St. Gabriel 
Peekskill, New York 


A resident school for girls under the care 
of the Sisters of Saint Mary. College Pre- 
paratory and General Courses. Music, Art, 


Dramaiics, 
Grades 7-12. 
For catalog address: 
THE SISTER SUPERIOR 


Riding. Modified Kent Plan. 


ST. PETER’S SCHOOL—Peekskill, New York. 

College preparatory boarding school for boys. 
Grades 7 to 12. Music, sports, social activities, and 
home life in addition to sound academic and reli- 
gious training. Self-help plan. Country setting, 40 
miles from New York. The Rev. Frank E. Leeming, 
Headmaster. 


SOUTH 
COED 


APPALACHIAN SCHOOL = aces*e-12 


A small school with the cheerful, quiet atmosphere 
of a well-ordered home in the beautiful moun- 
tains of Nortl Carolina. Balanced routine of activi- 
ties; study, play, housekeeping chores, spiritual 
exercises. Under the direction of the Episcopal 
Church. Good food—much of it raised on school 
farm. Ponies, other pets. Year-round care. Resi- 
dent nurse. Average rate, $60 monthly. Catalog. 
ney: P. W. Lambert, Jr., O.G.S., Box E, Penland, 


MARGARET HALL 


Under Sisters of St. Helena 
(Episcopal) 

Small country boarding and day school for girls, 
from primary through high school. Accredited col- 
lege preparatory. Modern building recently thor- 
oughly renovated includes gymnasium and swim- 
ming pool. Campus of six acres with ample play- 
ground space, hockey field and tennis court. 
Riding. 

FOR CATALOGUE AND “AVE CRUX,’ ADDRESS: 

Sister Rachel, Prin., O.S.H., Box E, Versailles, Ky. 


ST. ANNE’S SCHOOL 


One of the Church Schools in the Diocese of Vir- 
ginia. College preparatory. Girls, grades 7-12. 
Curriculum is well-rounded, emphasis is individual, 
based on principles of Christian democracy. Music, 
Art, Dramatics, Sports, Riding. Suite-plan dorms. 
Established 1910. 
Mrs. Thomas Jefferson Randolph V 

A. B. Bryn Mawr, M.A., University of Virginia 
ST. ANNE’S SCHOOL, CHARLOTTESVILLE 2, VA. 


ST. MARY'S SCHOOL 


Sewanee, Tenn. 


Exclusively for high school girls. Honor system 
stressed. Accredited. Please address: 


The Sister Superior, C.S.M. 


ST. MARY’S SCHOOL AND JUNIOR COLLEGE 
RALEIGH, N. C. 


A Junior College preceded by two years prepara- 
tory work. 

Members of the Southern Association for over 
twenty years. 

All courses in Art, Expression and Music In- 
cluded in one general fee. 


Richard G. Stone, President 
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America to help it by the regular 
consecration of some of its bishops, 
that Church, after full enquiry, de- 
cided to give the help asked for, it 
being made clear that no other part 
of the Anglican body would be 
bound by the action of one of its mem- 
bers. } 

These developments raise the 
question how far the expansion of 
one denomination can go. Is a de- 
nomination to be regarded as a per- 
manent feature in the life of the 
world-wide Christian society? Or 
should it face the possibility of its 
own dissolution in a wider unity, if 
it seems clear that its historic work 
is done, and that the values for 
which it has stood in its isolation 
can be fully incorporated into the 
life of a larger whole? The Anglican 
bishops, assembled at Lambeth in 
1930 and in 1948, were prepared to 
consider this possibility and to rec- 
ognize that the Anglican Commun- 
ion itself might in course of time 
be merged in a larger episcopal 
fellowship, and cease to have an in- 
dependent and denominational ex- 
istence. This is perhaps the first 
time in history that a great denomi- 
nation has seriously faced and ex- 
pressed the possibility of its own 
demise. 


Towards Re-integration 


The Lambeth Conference of 1948 
was, in fact, considering the wider 
implications of something that had 
already happened, since the Angli- 
can Communion had had to face the 
fact that its disappearance as a sep- 
arate entity in one part of the world 
through the merging of four dio- 
ceses in the new Church of South 
India. 

During the last century of Church 
history, the tendency towards the 
formation of new denominations, 
still unchecked in the United States 
and in South Africa, has been more 
than offset by the contrary tendency 
towards re-integration and corpo- 
rate union between previously sep- 
arated bodies. In Scotland, almost 
all Presbyterians have been brought 
together in one Church of Scotland 
(1928). In England and the United 
States, mergers of separate Metho- 
dist communions have brought into 
existence great united Methodist 
bodies. In Canada, the United 
Church of Canada (1925) includes 
Methodists, Presbyterians and Con- 
gregationalists. The Church of 
Christ in Japan, a union of non- 
Roman churches imposed by the 
force of government in the war 
years, has not been able to maintain 
its full cohesion, but includes the 
same great bodies as the United 
Church of Canada. The Church of 
Christ in China covers a yet wider 
range, including both~such bodies 
as the Baptist, which stand most 
strongly for the autonomy of the in- 
dividual Christian congregation, and 
others, such as the Presbyterian, 


Ann Holland — 


which have a stronger sense of 
Church order on a territorial basis.3 
There is hardly a country in the worl 
at the present time, in which negotia-. 
tions between Church bodies are not 
proceeding with a view to full cor-’ 
porate union. _— 

The experiment in South India iss 
of special significance, for a num- 
ber of reasons. The negotiations: 
which brought the new Church into: 
existence affected many countries, 
since the missions in South India: 
had their origin in the British Isles, 
in the United States, in Australia: 
and on the continent of Europe. A: 
wider range of Church traditions: 
than in other similar unions was’ 
brought into fellowship, as for the: 
first time since the Reformation) 
episcopal and non-episcopal 
churches found a way to unite. The 
problem was to bring together An- 
glican, Methodist, Presbyterian, 
Congregational and Continental tra- 
ditions, without diminution and 
without mere compromise, in a gen- 
uine and organic unity. After twen- 
ty-eight years of patient negotiation, 
a decision was reached. On 27 Sep- 
tember, 1947, the new Church came 
into existence. 

The Church of South India de- 
clares its intention to maintain the 
faith which the Church of Christ 
has ever held. But union was 
achieved on the clear understanding 
that detailed agreement on every 
aspect of faith and practice should 
not be a pre-condition of union, but 
could be attained only by the expe- 
rience of living together in the fel- 
lowship of one Church. A period has 
been provided for the growing to- 
gether into one of previously dis- 
parate bodies. For example, for a 
time two types of ministry, episco- 
pal and non-episcopal, will continue 
side by side. All forms of worship 
previously familiar to the congre- 
gations will be maintained, until 
such time as the Church can work 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 36) 
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A XR THEOLOGICAL Education Sun- 
“May, it seems fitting to tell the 
Sy of a young girl who hopes to 
it professional church worker, the 
iaen who are helping pay for her 
Holing, the church they belong to 
ch is half as old as the town they 
_ @ in which isn’t even shown on 
“oahe maps. 
“{his is really four stories in one. 
»,ehe girl is Irene Day who has 
‘yed a great role in the life of her 
ul church. Her one ambition is to 
Home a professional church worker. 
present she is attending eighth 
de classes at the Rowland Hall 
“’Giscopal School for Girls, located in 
t Lake City, Utah, and is living 
Wh a clergyman and his family. 
#2 hopes to go on to a liberal arts 
HWlege and then to St. Margaret’s 
Suse, Church training school for 
“Mmen on the West Coast. 
“SThrough her own initiative, she 
“Same confirmed, and in her home- 
“9yvn a few years ago when her 
“@irch was struggling to grow she 
"9s often the only person at the 
‘‘@nday service. Since the mission 
ts grown she has had a one-girl 
@rsery for young children during 
'@lzular worship services and last 
mer was a teacher’s helper in the 
ication School. 
i@How Irene got to Rowland Hall is 
i story that could be called The 
@fomen of Trinity Guild. Last Fall 
"Gese women spent weeks preparing 
i@r their rummage sale. Clothing 
if.d to be collected ...mended... 
M@tched ... washed... ironed... 
Wiced. It was a job! The sale had 
| be a good one! The women had 
®osen—as their number one project 
tr the year—to pay Irene’s tuition 
® Rowland Hall. 
The rummage sale was a success 
Yad off went a check to the school for 
166. With the help of Irene’s par- 
ats and a friend, more funds have 
t2en sent, but $175 is needed to com- 
rete this year’s tuition. Then, of 
burse, there’s next year to think 
oout, too. 
- The 15 active members of this 
luild are undaunted by obstacles. 
their church is a converted clinic 
uilding which they bought for one 
ollar. The women and their whole 
tamilies have tackled jobs many 
hhurches have done professionally 
d the favored seminary hymn— 
‘Come, Labor On. . .”—could well 
e their theme song. 
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| WOMAN’S CORNER | 


Shaping A Career 


Soll By BETSY TUPMAN 


They built a steeple with a rail- 
road engine bell; put in curbs, walks 
and lawn; painted and scrubbed. 
They are still doing all they can to 
make their mission grow and to sup- 
port their vicar and their layreaders 
who serve, in his absence, at... 

... Trinity Church where Irene is 
a faithful communicant, still another 
story. The small mission of 26 com- 
municants was established five years 
ago and for over a year was without 
a vicar. Now they have the Rev. 
Stuart G. Fitch to serve them, but 
his vicarship must include also two 
other Episcopal missions—Ascension 
Church, Kenilworth, and St. Barna- 
bas Church, Helper. With the help 
of layreaders and his active congre- 
gation, he is keeping Trinity grow- 
AS AN as 

... Dragerton, Utah, Irene’s home- 
town, where all this takes place. It’s 
a “coal camp in Carbon County, 
where coal is king,” says Mr. Fitch, 
adding that it isn’t even shown on 
some maps—probably because Drag- 
erton is only ten years old. 

It’s not surprising that all but two 
of the Trinity families are coal-min- 
ing families—certainly an example 
for those who think the Church has 
lost its place in the ranks of labor. 

These four stories could probably 
be summed up under the heading of 
a “dedicated congregation” about 
which Mr. Fitch writes: 

“Trinity Guild can think of a mil- 
lion things for which they’d like to 
raise money: there is so much left to 
do on their Church building and the 
weekly offerings barely meet ex- 
penses. But their scholarship project 
comes first. And someday they may 
well be proud that their initial help 
gave the Church another badly- 
needed professional Church worker.” 


Dear Readers: 


As the new year gets under 
way, there must be many plans 
made already for making 1954 
an even more effective one for 
the Church. 


What are the women in your 
parish doing? 

I’d like to hear about their 
plans for the new year. 


Faithfully, 
Betsy Tupman 


SOUTH 


STUART HALL 


VIRGINIA’S OLDEST PREPARATORY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
Episcopal school in the Shenandoah Valley. Grades 9-12. 
Fully accredited, Notable college entrance record. Also 
Modern 


general course with strong music and art. 
equipment, Gymnasium, indoor swimming pool. Weoded 
campus, charming surroundings. Catalog. 


Mrs. William T. Hodges, Headmistress 


Box E Staunton, Virginia 


MID-W EST 


HOWE MILITARY SCHOOL 
Epis. Est. 1884 Grades 4-12 


College Prep. Each student has individual aca- 
demic goal. Speech program. Sports for all. New 
indoor swimming pool. Modern fireproof dormi- 
tories under construction. Enrollment: H. S. 20, 
Lower 90. 


For catalog write Col. B. B. Bouton 
Adm, Building Howe, Ind. 


WEST 
ST. JOHN'S MILITARY ACADEMY 


In its 70th year another generation of fine Ameri- 
can lads are receiving education and training by 
the “St. John’s System.”* Fully accredited; 
grades 7-12. All sports. Modern fireproof bar- 
racks. Sr. ROTC. Small classes assure individual 
attention. P 
For catalogue write 
Director of Admissions 


Box EC Delafield, Wis. 


SOUTHWEST 


ST. MARK’S SCHOOL 


OF TEXAS 


Robert H. Iglehart, A.M. 10600 Preston Rd. 
Headmaster Dallas 30 


A preparatory school for boys. Full classical 
curriculum. C.E.E.B. and S.E.B. standards. 


Rey. D. G. Thomas For Illustrated Bulletin 
Chaplain Write The Registrar 
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CATHEDRAL STUDIO 


Head of Washington Cathedral Altar Guild 
Silk damasks, linens & materials by the yd. 
Surplices, albs, Altar linens, stoles, burses 
& veils. My new book, Church Embroidery 
& Vestments 2nd ed. Complete instruc- 
tions, 128 pp., 95 illus., vestment patterns 
drawn to scale, price $7.50. Handbook for 
Altar Guilds 4th Ed., 15,000 sold to date 
55c. Miss Mackrille, 11 W. Kirke St., Chevy 
Chase 15, Md. Tel. OL2-2752. 


CUSTOM PRINTING FOR CHURCHES 


Don’t waste hard-won dollars on unpro- 
ductive printing. Measured in results, the 
best is the least expensive. Gallery quality 
pictures of your own church with fine ty- 
pography will make people notice. Request 
sample folio or send job, too, for exact 
price and layout. 


(Gunthorps 


310 Parkway 
Chula Vista, California, 
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TO SAVE YOUR FUNDS 
for OTHER NEEDS! 


THE CHURCH LIFE INSU RANCE CORPORATION 


Operated only for clergy, lay officials and workers 
of the Church, voluntary or paid, and members of 
their immediate families. Low premium cost life 
insurance to ease financial burden on surviving de- 
pendents, to build up funds to meet education costs, 
to build retirement income, to protect property in- 
vestments. Deferred and immediate annuities. Group 
retirement plans. Program and advice service. 


rue cores FIRE INSURANCE  cononarion 


Low cost fire, windstorm, extended coverage, addi- 
tional extended coverage, vandalism, fine arts, glass, 
burglary, robbery, theft and larceny insurance on 
property owned by or closely affiliated with the 
Church. On residences and personal property of 
clergy, fire, windstorm, extended coverage, addi- 
tional extended coverage, vandalism and floater 


policies. 
rue courch HYMANAL conrorarion 


Publisher of all church editions of the Book of Com- 
mon Prayer and the Hymnal, and other books _in- 
cluding the popular Prayer Book Studies series. The 
books are of fine quality, prices are kept low to save 
the parishes money, and the profit margin goes into 
clergy pensions. 


Affiliated with 


The Church Pension Fund 


20 Exchange Place e New York 5, N. Y. 


SAN 


A NEW BOOK by the former Rector of Trinity Church, Houston. 


THE RT. REV. 
THOMAS N. CARRUTHERS 


Bishop of South Carolina 


Sparks of Fire 


And Other Thoughts About 
Things That Matter 


Brief talks on various practical aspects of Christian living. 


Things People Say, Questions They Ask, Questions That Should Be Asked, 
Things Believed, Handling Life’s Problems, About Prayer, Secrets of Chris- 
tian Living, Living our Faith are the topics about which Bishop Carruthers 


writes so convincingly. $3.00 
MOREHOUSE-GORHAM CO. 

29 E. Madison Street 14 E. 41st STREET 261 Golden Gate Avenue 

Chicago 2 NEW YORK 17 San Francisco 2 


—$___.. 


YOUR ADVERTISING IN 
ECnews Produces RESULTS 


IMPORTED IRISH LINENS 
TRANSFERS, PATTERNS FOR VESTMENTS, 
FREE SAMPLES. 
MARY FAWCETT COMPANY 
Box 325E Marblehead, Mass. 


out its own liturgical standard 
drawing on its own experience an 
on that of the universal Church : 
Christ. Forms of admission to fr, 
membership in the Church will fi 
a time vary in different areas 4 
cording to the traditions inherit 
from the past. The Church has wil 
ingly accepted these anomalies, ;, 
necessary to a form of union whid 
aims at the enrichment of each try 
dition by all, and not at the suppre 
sion of any one by another. 

The experience of four years »| 
common life suggests that this is= 
pattern which may be widely fe 
lowed elsewhere in the recovery + 
the broken unity of the Christiz 
family. The evidence of those wr 
have lived through the experiena 
is that the growth in mutual unde¢ 
standing is far greater than wou: 
be supposed if attention were 
rected only to the changes in organ 
ization. It is possible to understan 
sympathetically the traditions of ° 
Christian body other than one’s owi 
but there is always an element ¢ 
detachment, a lack of responsibilit 
for that tradition and for this wh 
maintain it. But if that tradition he 
entered in as a living element in thi 
Church of which one is oneself 
member, it is possible in a new we 
to apprehend its religious signif 
cance for those who have mair 
tained it, to feel responsibility fc 
the retention of all that is signif 
cant in it as a creative power in t 
life of the Church, and so to los 
the sense of strangeness which a: 
ways attaches to a tradition that hag 
been studied, but has not actual! 
been lived. 

The Church of South India de 
clares its intention to remain in fe: 
lowship with all those parts of th’ 
Christian Church from which itt 
own life was originally derived, ant 
to extend that fellowship mor 
widely in India and elsewhere. Thit 
is a laudable purpose, and was im 
volved from the beginning in thi 
plan for bringing into existence . 
united Church. If the Church 6 
South India were no more than : 


Christians previously separated b; 
denominational allegiance, but with 
out clear standing in the universa 
Church of Christ, it would merely 
perpetuate the worst features of th» 
Reformation settlement, in whict! 
geographical location became ths 
basis for permanent divisions within 
the Christian society. But the ex 
istence of such a Church, uniting) 
diverse traditions, presents a serii 
ous challenge to the older churches 
from which it derives, and demands 
a reconsideration not merely of theit 
relationships to the new body, but ai 
their relationships to one another. 


CONTINUED NExT Issur 
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LOS ANGELES, CAL.—— 


\4YRCH OF THE ADVENT 

6 W. Adams Blvd. (near La Brea) 
i. George Lyon Pratt, r 

A 8 HC, 9:15 Family Eu & Ser, 

MP & Ser; Wed 7 & 10 HC 


k 
’ 
: 


WASHINGTON, D. C.——— 


RCH OF THE ASCENSION & ST. AGNES 
oh 5 Massachusetts Ave., N.W. 

LO di . James Murchison Duncan, r 

19) HC 7:30, 9:30, 11; Daily HC 7 

wh) C 4 to 5, 7:30 to 8:30 

ven in Washington visit this historic Anglo- 
\holic Parish. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


JE CHURCH OF ST. MICHAEL AND 
“ALL ANGELS 

‘Eth and St. Paul Sts. Rev. D. F. Fenn, D.D., r 
Sy. P. E. Leatherbury, c Rev. H. P. Starr, ¢ 
(18in Services 7:30, 9:30 and 11, also daily 

WR An outstanding choir of boys and men. 


a 


| BOSTON, MASS. 


{9HURCH OF THE ADVENT 
iv. Whitney Hale, S.T.D., r 

}}. Vernon and Brimmer Streets 
) in HC 8, 9; Sol Mass Ser 11; Sol Ev, addr. & 
-@:n 6. Daily MP 7:10, HC 7:30; EP 6; Thur HC 
'"30; Fri HC 12 noon, Healing Serv. 12:30; C 
‘Wht 12-1, 5-6; Sun 10:15 


‘ 1 L SAINTS’, (Ashmont Station) Dorchester 

#>v. Sewall Emerson, r Rev. Donald L. Davis 
Mun 7:30; 9 (sung) CH S; 11 (Sol); 

“430 EV & Ben; Daily Eu 7, Wed & HD 10; EP 
145; C Sat 5-6, 8-9 


or. CYPRIAN’S 

oxbury 1073 Tremont St. 
Nathan Wright, Jr., r 
tun 7:30 HC, 11 MP 7:30 EP exc. 2nd Sun 
Sit & Healing Ser, 3rd Sun Lord’s Supper. 
*)thers as announced 
4! 


T. MARY’S Rev. F. Crawford Brown, r 
Jphams’ Corner, Dorchester 
Sun 8 HC; 9:30 Family MP; 11 MP (HC Ist & 3rd). 
hinese especially welcome. 


CAMBRIDGE, MASS.——¥ 


CHRIST CHURCH Harvard Square 
Clergy: Rev. Gardiner M. Day, Frederic B. Kel- 
,ogg, Philip S. Krug 

Sun 8, 9, 10, 11:15; 7:45; Wed 8 & 11 


Key—Light face type denotes AM, black 
anno, 
nounced; C, Confessions; Cho, Choral; 
Ch S, Church School; c, curate; d, dea- 
con; EP, Evening Prayer; Eu, Eucharist; 
Ev, Evensong; ex, except; HC, Holy Com- 


face PM; addr, address; 


NEW YORK CITY 


NEW YORK CATHEDRAL 

(St. John the Divine) 112th & Amsterdam 
Sun: HC 7, 8, 9, 9:30 (ser), 11 (with MP & ser) 
Ev. & ser 4. Wkdays; HC 7:30 (also Wed 10) 
Cho Mat 8:30, EV 5:30 

Open daily 7 to 6. 


CALVARY Rev. G. Clare Backhurst, r 
4th Avenue & 21st Street 
Sun HC 8; MP & Ser 11; Thurs HC & Healing 12 


GENERAL THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY CHAPEL 
Chelsea Square, 9th Ave. & 20th St. 
Daily MP & HC 7; Cho Ev Mon to Sat 6 


GRACE CHURCH . 
Broadway at Tenth St. Rev. Louis W. Pitt, D.D., r 
Sun 9 HC, 11 MP, Thurs. 11:45 HC 


HEAVENLY REST Rev. John Ellis Large, D.D. 
5th Ave. at 90th Street 

Sun HC 8 & 9:30, Morning Service & Ser 11; 
Thurs & HD HC 12 Noon 


CHURCH OF THE HOLY TRINITY 

316 E. 88th St. Rev. James A. Paul, D.D., r 
Sun 8 HC, Ch S 9:30, Morning Service & Ser 11, 
EP & addr 5 


ST. BARTHOLOMEW’S 
Park Ave. at 51st St. 
Sun HC 8, 9:30; MP 11 (HC Ist Sun) 

Wkday HC Tue 10:30, Wed & HD 8, Thurs 12:10; 
EP 6 Daily. 


Rev. A. P. Stokes, Jr. 


St. IGNATIUS’ 87th St. & West End Ave., 
one block West of Broadway 

Rev. W. F. Penny; Rev. C. A. Weatherby 
Sun 8:30 & 10:30 (Solemn); Daily 8; C Sat 4-5, 
7:30-8:30 


ST. JAMES’ CHURCH Madison Ave. at 71st St. 
Rev. Arthur L. Kinsolving, D.D., r 

Rev. W. J. Chase Rev. J. F. Martin 
Sun 8 HC, 9:30 Ch S; 11 MP, Ser; 4 EP, Ser; 
Wed 7:45 HC; Thurs 12 HC 


ST. MARY THE VIRGIN 

Rev. Grieg Taber, D.D., r 

46th St. between 6th & 7th Aves. 

Sun Masses: 7, 8, 9, 10, 11 (High); Daily: 7, 8, 
9:30, 12:10 (Fri); C. Thurs 4:30-5:30; Fri 12-1, 
4:30-5:30, 7-8; Sat 2-5, 7-9. 


ST. THOMAS Rev. Roelif H. Brooks, S.T.D., r 
5th Ave. & 53rd St., north of Radio City 

Sun HC 8, 9 & 11, Ist & 3rd S; MP 2nd, 4th, 5th 
S; Cho Ev 4 

Daily 8:30 HC, Tues 12:10; Thurs 11; ND 12:10. 


Noted for boy choir; great reredos and windows. 


munion; HD, Holy Day; HH, Holy Hour; 
an- Instr, Instructions; Int, Intercessions; Lit, 
Litany; Mat, Matins; MP, Morning Prayer; 
r, rector; Ser, Sermon; Sol, Solemn; Sta, 
Stations; V, Vespers; v, vicar; YPF, Young 
People’s Fellowship. 


NEW YORK CITY. 


TRANSFIGURATION Rev. Randolph Ray, D.D., r 
Little Church Around the Corner 1 E. 29th St. 
Sun HC 8 & 9 (Daily 8); Cho Eu & Ser 11, V 4 


TRINITY 

Broadway and Wall St. 
Sun HC 8, 9, 11, EP 3:30; Daily MP 7:45 

HC 8, 12, Noon Ser 12:30, EP 5:05; Sat HC 8, 
EP 1:30; C Fri 4:30 & by appt. 


Rev. John Heuss, D.D., r 


— ROCHESTER, N. Y.——— 


ST. PAUL’S CHURCH Rev. George L. Cadigan 
East Avenue and Vick Park B., 
Sun Services 8, 9:30, 11; Fridays 7 


UTICA, N. Y. 


GRACE The Rev. Stanley P. Gasek, r 
Sun 8, 9:15 (Fam Eu) 11, 6:30; Lit. daily 12:15; 
MP and HC Wed, Thurs, Fri & HD; Healing Fri 
12:30 


RALEIGH, N. C. 


CHRIST CHURCH Rev. Stephen C. Walke, r 
Capitol Square—on U. S. Highway No. 1 

Sun 8 HC, 11 MP, Ist Sun & HD 11 HC; 2nd & 
4th Sun 9:30 HC 


——COLUMBUS, OHIO————— 


TRINITY Broad & Third Streets 
Rev. Robert W. Fay, D.D., r 

Rev. A. Freeman Traverse, asst. 

Sun 8, 11, Evening, Weekday, Special Services as 
announced 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 


CALVARY CHURCH 102 N. Second (Downtown) 
Donald Henning, D.D., L.H.D., r 

David Watts, B.D., Asst. 

Sun 7:30, 9:30, 11. Daily HC 7:30 


RICHMOND, VA. 


ST. LUKE’S—on Routes 1 and 301 
Sun Masses 7:30, 11; MP & Ch S 9:30; Daily 
Masses 10:30 exc. Wed & Sat 7:30; C Sat 4-5 


ST. PAUL’S—across from the Capitol 
Rev. Robert R. Brown, r 

Rev. W. Holt Souder, assoc. 

Sun Servcies 8, 11, also Wed 8 


The Church Asks 
ALL Episcopalians To Be 


BUILDERS 


or(f} IS 


The Church has urgent construction needs in its seminaries, in Japan, in the Philippines and other 


areas Overseas, in its Negro schools at home and in areas of great population growth. $4,150,000 is needed: 
Now. You will have an opportunity in your own parish to study the needs and to make your personal 
gift. Your rector can tell you how you can share. 


Directed by GENERAL CONVENTION 
Endorsed by HOUSE OF BISHOPS % Planned by NATIONAL COUNCIL. 


